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SHALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


CHILDREN BE RELIGIOUSLY 


ILLITERATE? 


THE president of Wellesley College reports that 
approximately 98.8 per cent of the girls who enter 
Wellesley “are essentially ignorant of the history and 
literature of the religious. tradition to which they 
claim allegiance.” In point of educational privilege 
the girls she thus refers to are much above the aver- 
If religious illiteracy characterizes them, what 
about American youth as a whole? 

Evidence of concern about this matter, especially 
in regard to our publie schools, mounts rapidly. 
Books concerning it multiply; “released time”—ex- 
cusing pupils from elasses on certain weekday hours 
for religious instruetion—is being tried in about 2,000 
American communities; Roman Catholics on a large 
scale, Protestants and Jews on a much smaller scale, 
build their own schools; laws are passed, so that, 


‘Mildred MeAfee Horton. The Atlantic Monthly, 
February, 1942. 

2 Authority of F. Ernest Johnson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, backed by Erwin L. Shaver, Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 


age, 


By 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


MINISTER EMERITUS, THE RIVERSIDE 
CHURCH 


whereas in 1913 only two states made Bible reading 
mandatory in public schools, now twelve states and 
the District of Columbia require it.® 

This anxiety about religious illiteracy is deepened 
by the present aspect of the world. All such move- 
ments as Fascism and Communism have creeds, con- 
fessions of faith, party membership, shrines and 
rituals even, and exhibit all the symptoms of ardent 
religious missionary zeal. The only way to meet such 
faiths is with a faith, and if we Americans answer, 
“Faith in liberty and democracy!” the fact remains 
that this faith is rooted in a spiritual heritage, assert- 
ing the dignity and value of the human soul as the 
child of God. 

Nevertheless, the doctrine of the separation of 
Church and State supposedly prevents the presenta- 
tion in our publie schools of this very faith from 
which so much of the best in our American heritage 


3V. T. Thayer. ‘‘Religion in Public Education.’’ 
New York: Viking Press, 1947. 
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has come. It is a puzzling situation. Education in 
the sense of imparting factual information is not 
enough; no nation was ever more literate, more edu- 
cated than Germany, yet see what she did! The con- 
trolling faiths held by our youths are of paramount 
importance; and not alone from concern about the 
personal character of the nation’s children, but from 
public concern about the preservation of our best 
spiritual tradition, increasing millions of our eiti- 
zens are convinced that we must not have a religiously 
illiterate America. 

That responsibility for religious training rests first 
of all not on the public schools, but on the home and 
the church, few would question, but that does not meet 
the real issue. When home and church have done 
their best, millions of boys and girls are still un- 
touched, their homes offering little or no religious 
training, and their churches—if indeed they have any 
chureh relationships at all—often pathetically ineffi- 
cient. Some citizens may leave the problem there, 
merely wishing that the nation had better homes and 
more adequate church schools, but increasing numbers 
cannot so end their anxiety. As one group of edu- 
cators, thinking of the moral and spiritual values of 
our tradition, puts it, “It is our conviction, supported, 
we believe, by the vast majority of the American 
people, that in the long run the resources of religion 
are essential for the preservation of these spiritual 
values.””* 

This concern becomes the more urgent as the sup- 
posed religious neutrality of public schools from 
which religion is exeluded becomes ever more ob- 
viously a fiction. They are not neutral. What our 
public schools emphasize, or do not emphasize, has 
a determining effect on what our youths consider im- 
portant. If, therefore, our schools leave religion out, 
the negative impression is unmistakable: what can 
thus be neglected in education cannot be of great 
significance. 

Every year this becomes more manifest as our best 
schools inelude in their curricula and in extracurricu- 
lar programs wider and wider areas. If only reading, 
writing, and arithmetic were taught, the absence of 
religion would be less noticeable. Now, however, 
pretty much everything, one way or another, gets into 
our best schools—sports, music, art, drama, eco- 
nomies, civies, sociology, psychology, psychiatry, and 
so on—everything except religion. Dean Luther A. 
Weigle of the Yale Divinity School sums up the con- 
sequence : 

The ignoring of religion by the public schools in- 
evitably conveys to the children a negative suggestion. 
They cannot help but notice the omission. It is bound 


4‘‘The Relation of Religion to Education: The Basie 
Principles.’’ American Council on Education Studies. 
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to diseredit religion in their minds. It is natural for 
them to conclude that religion is negligible, or unimpor. 
tant, or irrelevant to the business of life.5 


Indeed, separation of Church and State, as some- 
times interpreted, lands us in a situation that would 
make our Founding Fathveyarn over in their graves; 
while it shuts ojé Pl ye ie n, it permits 
the teaching of irreligion. In a} "ool, rigorous 
in excluding religion, nothing prevents the presenta- 
tion in the classroom, under the eategory of educa- 
tion, of one system of ethies after another—utilitar- 
ianism, and all the rest—and no one would wish it 
otherwise, but the ethic of the New Testament is 
“religion,” and must be presented by indirection, if 
at all. Teaching materialistic science is possible, but 
hardly teaching theistic philosophy. Freud is eduea- 
tional material, but to present Isaiah would be lug- 
ging religion in. The biography of Benedict Arnold 
or of Hitler is proper factual, educational stuff, but 
would not the life of Jesus call out protests against 
introducing religious instruction? Public schools that 
rigorously exclude religion are not neutral; the dice 
are loaded against religion. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president emeritus of Co- 
lumbia University, even says: 






So far as tax-supported schools are concerned, an odd 
situation has been permitted to arise. The separation 
of Church and State is fundamental in our political 
order, but so far as religious instruction is concerned, 
this principle has been so far departed from as to put 
the whole foree and influence of the tax-supported schools 
on the side of one element of the population, namely, 
that which is pagan and believes in no religion whatso- 
ever.6 


A strong statement that, certainly not true of many 
of our publie schools as they actually operate, but 
President Butler would not have said it without plenty 
of facts to back it up. 

To be sure, this does not mean that our public 
schools are negligent of moral values. They train 
boys and girls in moral values as an inevitable by- 
product of their daily work. In sports, fair play is 
taught--do as you would be done by, abide by the 
rules, and lose a game rather than cheat. In science 
precise information gained is valuable, but even more 
valuable is training in honest dealing with facts, no 
fudging of sums in a laboratory, the disinterested 
love of truth supreme. In art and music, apprecia- 
tion of beauty is taught; in the interracial comrade- 
ship of our schools is one of our strongest bulwarks 
against prejudice; and in every classroom with eapa- 


5 Manuseript of an unpublished lecture, ‘‘Spiritual 
Issues in Religious Education in the Publie Schools,”’ 


p. 9. 
6 Quoted by Archbishop Richard J. Cushing in Current 
Religious Thought, May, 1947, p. 8. 
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ble, inspiring teachers, some youths, at least, dis- 
cover the profound satisfaction of good work well 
done. 

Moreover, moral values are often vitally conveyed 
to our children by the personal influence of teachers. 
We spend *” » ~.is@ atry for all sorts of 
things from ships to cosmetics, while we pay 
200,000 of our teachers less than $25.00 a week.’ 
American teachers have just grievances, and the folly 
of the treatment which our publie carelessness ac- 
cords them becomes dangerously obvious in wide- 
spread resignations from the profession. Nevertheless, 
to how many of them teaching is not so much a pro- 
fession as a vocation! They are devoted to the chil- 
dren; they feel the vital importance of their calling; 
and far beyond the demands of the classroom they 
give time and interest to the youths under their 


ro 


charge. 

Indeed, the spirit of this article may be better un- 
derstood, if I say frankly that I come from a family 
of school teachers. My grandfather and father taught 
in the publie schools of Buffalo, New York, for a 
period covering eighty-one years. For over half a cen- 


' tury my father taught there, and in his later years 


when I walked down the street with him, I found 
it convenient to remove my hat and keep it off, for 
so many thousands of youths had been under his 
tutelage that the salutations to him were almost con- 
tinuous. Twenty years ago my father died, but I 
still receive letters from men and women grateful for 
what he did for them, not in the field of information 


' only, but in the field of character, and in the per- 
» sonal friendship and guidance that inspired it. 
i lions of American boys and girls look back to the 
| influence of some public-school teacher as among the 
/ most formative factors in their lives. 


Mil- 


Furthermore, our publie schools increasingly deal 


» with the whole personality of their pupils through 
» co-operation—often worked out by way of parents’ 


and teachers’ associations—between the home and the 
No real problem of maladjustment, or of 


emotional difficulty, or of unruly behavior, is now out- 


side the function of our best public schools, and in- 
dividual conferences between parents and _ teachers 
about the needs of individual boys and girls are one 
of their most important services. 

In many ways, therefore, our schools train children 
in moral values, so that when critics say, as extremists 


| sometimes seem to say, that our public education deals 
only with imparted information to be possessed, and 


not with spiritual ideals and aims to be possessed by, 


| I for one protest. Nevertheless, an unsolved problem 


_ 7‘ F, Ernest Johnson, confirmed by John K. Norton, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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still remains. These moral values are not simply 
separate items to be imparted in isolation from one 
another, but rather, like a tree’s branches, they have 
stemmed from a gréat tradition, a cultural heritage, 
profoundly rooted in religious faith. As these values 
have actually developed in our western world, they 
have involved not simply isolated loyalties to this or 
that good aim, but a central loyalty to God. At the 
core of our best spiritual heritage has been the con- 
viction, not only that, as a matter of ideal, there are 
moral values to which we ought to belong, but that, 
as a matter of eternal fact, there is a God to whom 
we do belong. 

Voltaire has never been suspected of partiality to 
religion, but when Benjamin Franklin, accompanied 
by his seventeen-year-old grandson, visited him, and 
Franklin asked Voltaire to bless the youth, the 
Frenchman stretched his lean hand over the boy’s head 
and said, “My child, God and Liberty, remember those 
two words!’ Millions of Americans are convinced 
that those two words still belong together, and they 
are troubled when separation of Church and State 
is so interpreted that our public schools are con- 
strained to divorcee them. 

Facing this situation, many blame the schools, 
whereas the fact is—of immense importance if we are 
to see this issue clearly—that not the schools but the 
churches are responsible. In earlier days American 
communities were fairly homogeneous religiously ; 
there was in general a community religion sufficiently 
acknowledged so that its recognition in publie wor- 
ship and in classroom discussion in the schools caused 
little difficulty. Then religious diversity beeame more 
marked. Protestant communities, for example, con- 
tained increasing numbers of Roman Catholies and 
Jews, and within Protestantism sectarianism grew, 
with the question rising in consequence, Which re- 
ligion should be recognized and presented in the 
schools? One group of believers was certain that the 
other groups’ religion must not be given right of way. 
So jealously increased ; each sect, reaching out to seize 
the school’s influence, tried to shut out the other 
groups until in the end they all shut one another out. 
As Archbishop Ireland, speaking for the Roman 
Catholies, said, “In our fear lest Protestants gain 
some advantage over Catholics, or Catholics over 
Protestants, we have given our schools to unbelievers 
and secularists.”® 

Horace Mann confronted this situation in his day. 
The proposal then made that each town or school dis- 
trict should determine which religious doctrine should 
be taught brought out his spirited rejoinder: 

8 ‘Voltaire: Genius of Mockery,’’ p. 244. 


9W. S. Fleming: ‘‘God in Our Publie Schools.’’ 
Pittsburgh: National Reform Association. 
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It is easy to see that the experiments would not stop 
with having half a dozen conflicting creeds taught by 
authority of law, in the different schools of the same 
town or vicinity. Majorities will change in the same 
place. One sect may have the ascendancy, today; an- 
other, tomorrow. . .. This year, the everlasting fires of 
hell will burn, to terrify the impenitent; next year, and 
without any repentance, its eternal fiames will be extin- 
guished—to be rekindled forever, or to be quenched for- 
ever, as it may be decided at annual town meetings. This 
year, under Congregational rule, the Rev. Mr. So and So, 
and the Rey. Dr. So and So will be on the committee; but 
next year, these Reverends and Reverend Doctors will be 
plain Mistérs—never having had apostolical consecration 
from the Bishop. This year, the ordinance of baptism is 
inefficacious without immersion; next year one drop of 
water will be as good as forty fathoms.10 

So Horace Mann who wanted religious instruction 
in the schools was up against a situation he deeply 
disliked. “Entirely to discard the inculeation of the 
great doctrines of morality and of natural theology,” 
he prophetically wrote, “has a vehement tendency to 
drive mankind into opposite extremes.” Nevertheless, 
what could these founders of our public-school system 
do? The mutually jealous sectarian churches balked 
at every point their endeavors to present to our youths 
under the school’s inclusive roof the great religious 
heritage of our race. As Dean Weigle says, “It was 
not infidels or atheists or free-thinkers who did most 
to take religious elements out of the life and cur- 
riculum of publie schools. It was people who spoke 
in the name of religion.”"! 

Now, however, religious people are concerned about 
the consequence. What todo? Separation of Church 
and State is basic in the American system. My own 
tradition, for example, comes down from Roger Wil- 
liams’s venturesome division between ecclesiasticism 
and government. To the great mass of Americans, 
grounded in this distinction, some solutions are impos- 
sible—sectarian indoctrination in our publie schools, 
for example, or the granting of state and Federal 
financial aid to privately managed religious schools. 
Nevertheless, difficult as the problem is, with no neat 
formula available to solve it, some constructive mea- 
sures do seem possible. 

The separation of Church and State does not mean, 
and never has meant, that the recognition of God 
must be shut out from our public schools or, for that 
matter, from any other public agency. The separa- 
tion of Church and State means that each is free 
in the fulfillment of its proper function, that neither 
may control the other in its special field, but the 
very constitutions of 42 out of the 48 states embody, 


10 Raymond B. Culver. ‘‘Horace Mann and Religion 
in the Massachusetts Public Schools,’’ p. 208. 
111, A. Weigle. Op. cit., p. 8. 
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in one form or another, explicit expressions of faith 
in God.'? 

As for the public schools, anything like total ex. 
clusion of religion has been rare. Twelve states an 
the District of Columbia now require Bible reading 
at school assemblies; eighteeen states make it op. 
tional; only eleven prohibit it. In some states spe. 
cifie ways of worship are prescribed; in others, schoo] 
credit is given for religious instruction outside the 
schools; in others religious classes are conducted jn 
the schools by co-operation with church bodies, the 
cost defrayed by private contributions.'* 

The total result of all this, however, is far from 
satisfactory. Sectarian classes in the school building, 
voluntary though the attendance be, and the sending 
of separate groups to separate churches for religious 
instruction on school time split the school body up, 
emphasize the creeded divisions between the children, 
and sometimes cause prejudice or even derision di- 


rected against individuals or small minorities. This 


disadvantage can be mitigated by wise handling, and 


not only at present is “released time” the best resource [ 


we have, but very probably, in forms improved by 
trial and testing, it is here to stay. Certainly one 
may well be thankful for it as an expression of 


healthy, determined concern about the dangers of f 


religious illiteracy, and undoubtedly it is helping to 
educate the American people as to the reality and 
urgency of the problem with which it deals. The real 


issue, however, lies deeper and, unless something more — 


fundamental can be accomplished, the ultimate efl- 
ciency of “released time,” in comparison with the size 
of the problem itself, is highly questionable. 

One road toward a solution leads in a direction 
where the possibilities are wide open. The differ- 
ance between indoctrination, on one side, and learn- 
ing, on the other, is the starting point. Indoctrina- 
tion is certainly no proper function of the public 
schools, but learning is the school’s business, and 
how can any one be really educated who is illiterate 
concerning the religious faiths which have so momen- 


tously affected the history, institutions, and ideas of F 


our race? 

James T. Shotwell, professor of history, Columbia 
University, puts it thus; “Religion moves, vast and 
potent, in the world of today. One must be blind, 
indeed, not to see the evidence of its power in both 
the structure and the movement of our modern world. 
. . . Religion seems as constant a factor in humanity 
as gravitation in the material world.”* Imagine Pro- 
fessor Shotwell, therefore, or his like, teaching his- 


12 Ibid., p. 11. 

13V, T. Thayer. Op. cit., p. 6. 

14 J. T. Shotwell. ‘‘The Religious Revolution of To- 
day.’’ Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 
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+ nomics? 
) schools of thought stand sharply at variance, but 
* nonetheless we teach economies, trying objectively to 
) acquaint the students with the subject matter of a 
field, knowledge of which is indispensable to thorough 





_ of religious sectarians is obvious. 
» do? they ask. 
_ with specifie convictions; it teaches no dogma as in- 


try to persuade the students to a particular personal 
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tory in a public school. Religion will not be left out. 
No youth will get the impression that it is irrelevant 
and unimportant. There will be no propaganda—of 
course, no propaganda! But the momentousness of 
religious faith, and the implied intellectual and moral 
obligation that an educated man must know about it 
and make up his mind concerning it, will be influen- 
tially present. 

This approach to the problem does not necessarily 
mean special courses labeled “religion”; certainly it 
does not mean sectarian indoctrination. But it does 
mean that in teaching history the part religion has 
played in shaping the ideas of our developing culture 
and in influencing the course of mankind’s story will 
be plainly presented; in teaching literature the great 
religious classies, above all the Bible, will be as openly 
set before the students as their immense influence 
deserves; in teaching sociology the religious institu- 
tions of society, the churches and synagogues of the 
students’ own community, in particular, will be in- 
Religion is not a subject to be put in a 
It perme- 


cluded. 
pigeonhole, either in life or in education. 


+ ates personal and social living, and any education 


which leaves it out is not real education at all. 
If someone fears that the teacher, having a religion 


) of his or her own, and so being biased, will slip 
' propaganda in, I answer, What about teaching eco- 


There, too, sectarianism is rampant, and 


education. Or what about teaching civics? One can- 
not do that without talking about Republicans, Demo- 
crats, and all the rest; nevertheless, we teach civics, 
relying on the teacher to be objective, scholarly, open- 


‘ing up a field that an educated man should know 
; about. 


To be sure, this requires the right kind of teachers; 
for its sueeess wise teacher training is demanded. If 
an instructor, biased about economies or civies, should 
turn propagandist, using his classroom for indoctrina- 
tion in his special prejudices, we should probably ex- 


» pel him as unfit. So, in dealing with religion, we have 
' every right to shut out sectarian indoctrination. My 


impression is, however, that, should this process we 
are pleading for be generally recognized as part and 


_ parcel of educational procedure in our schools, the 
' teachers would loyally rise to the occasion. 


That this process will fail to satisfy certain types 
What good will it 
It does not indoctrinate our youth 


dispensable; and it does not with evangelical fervor 
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decision. The answer to that seems clear: If only 
specific indoctrination will content any religious group, 
they must look for their satisfaction outside the public 
schools. They are at liberty to build their own schools, 
supported by their own funds. To say, however, that 
this process, for whose general recognition and prac- 
tice we plead, is of little significance is not convincing. 
Let the home and church take care of specific indoctri- 
nation and persuasion! That is their function. But 
to have the publie schools help them by presenting 
the background against which any intelligent decision 
must be made; to have religion recognized and pre- 
sented in the schools as one of mankind’s predominant 
concerns; to have our school assemblies free to ac- 
knowledge God, as many another government agency 
does from courts to the army itself with its appointed 
chaplains; to have religion presented in our class- 
rooms as an unavoidable subject of educational con- 
cern, would make an immense difference. It would 
add a new dimension to the thinking of boys and 
girls now untoucheed by the churches and would pro- 
duce on millions of youths the strong impression that 
religion, “as constant a factor in humanity as gravi- 
tation in the material world,” is something one should 
know about and concerning which one should make 
up one’s mind. Moreover, it would do this without 
splitting up our school children into sectarian groups; 
it would keep them together as American boys and 
girls, learning objectively with mutual tolerance and 
understanding about one of the major concerns of 
human life. 

Beyond this first suggestion, however, I have a 
dream. Many think it impossible at present, and 
so it may be, but, soon or late, I trust the dream in 
one form or another will come true. It is we, the 
churches, who by our mutual jealousies have so far 
shut religion out from our schools; it must be we, 
the churches, who by our co-operation put it back 
again. Some day Roman Catholics, Jews, and Protes- 
tants will feel so deeply the tragedy to which our 
suicidal policy has brought us that we will get to- 
gether and produce books for the various ages of 
our students that will do two things. 

First, they will present the common core of our 
spiritual heritage, the profound faiths and convictions 
underlying our ideas of democracy and liberty, on 
which we are agreed; second, they will present fairly 
and factually the diverse faiths that characterize the 
various religions represented in our communities. 

If our first suggestion is to be effective, this second 
suggestion seems to me almost indispensable. We 
ask too much of the teachers when we want them to 
present religion to the pupils as an object of learn- 
ing, without providing them with books, sponsored by 
the leading faiths whose special tenets they must 
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respect, that will put into the pupils’ hands author- 
ized statements agreed upon as just and fair. If the 
leaders of Roman Catholicism, Judaism, and Protes- 
tantism—our three leading faiths from which, for 
example, our military and naval chaplains are selected 
—would produce such books, saying first, Here is the 
common core of our spiritual heritage on which we 
are agreed, and second, Here are the special doctrines 
and practices to which each of us subscribes, a step 
would be taken in American life of inealeulable im- 
portance to the nation’s youth. 

Anyone can see the difficulties confronting such an 
endeavor. No one can see exactly how it would work 
out. Nevertheless, the fact stares us in the face: we, 
the religious people in America, are defeating our own 
aims by excluding each other from the schools and are 
making inevitable the continuance of religious illiter- 
acy in this nation. It is a shame that should stab our 
consciences wide awake. It is a tragedy that affects 
for ill the lives of millions of our children. Ours are 
the guilt and the responsibility. Privately run re- 
ligious schools are not the answer—not the adequate 
answer even for our Roman Catholic brethren who by 


THREE TYPES OF EDUCATION 


FOR FREEDOM 


THE current outpouring of books and articles about 
education for freedom reminds us that, as in the ease 
of their immediate predecessors devoted to education 
for democracy, writers can so construe key words as 
to prove almost anything they hold dear. Let us 
consider the educational effects of three of the more 
important meanings given to the word freedom. 

1. Hegelian. In the Germany of the Kaisers and 
of Hitler there was also much talk of freedom, but 
it was freedom of a type that seems very strange to 
an American. Freedom meant little more than the 
willing acceptance of control by the State—freedom 
of assent but not of dissent. This is inner freedom, 
infinitely superior according to the Hegelians to outer 
freedom or freedom from external restraint. The 
former is positive, they held, the latter merely nega- 
tive. Thus freedom from external restraint is not 
necessary to real freedom. In this manner it was 
proved that the German people, even while Napoleon’s 
army was occupying their country, were really free. 
This diseovery was undoubtedly a philosophical con- 
tribution to national morale! 

Many observers have noted this peculiar construe- 
tion of freedom. Bertrand Russell says Hegel defined 
freedom as “the right to obey the police, or something 
not very different.’”' Tolstoy remarked that accord- 


1‘** History of Western Philosophy,’’ p. 697. 
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that means reach many of their own boys and girls, 
They, too, must be concerned, as Protestant and Jey. 
ish groups who conduct their own schools are ¢on. 
cerned, about the general body of American youth 
still untouched. Why cannot we put into the hands 
of our school children such informational books as | 
am pleading for? 

George Washington’s concern about this country js 
relevant yet: | 


Of all the animosities which have existed among man. 
kind those which are caused by difference of sentiments 
in religion appear to be the most inveterate and dis. 
tressing, and ought most to be deprecated. I was in 
hopes, that the lightened and liberal policy, which has 
marked the present age, would at least have reconciled 
Christians of every denomination so far, that we should 
never again see their religious disputes carried to such 
a pitch as to endanger the peace of society.15 


To which we add: Carried to such a pitch as to 


continue the banishment of religion from the public f 


schools. 


15 Charles A. Beard. 
1943. 


‘The Republic. ’’ 


By 
DENTON L. GEYER 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ing to the Hegelian theory an ox would be free if it f 
accepted its yoke willingly. Dewey states that for f 
Hegel, “freedom is the consciousness of freedom. F 


Liberty of action has very little to do with it.” 
What has this to do with education? 
Hegelian philosophy has been taught in German uni- 


versities for more than a century, we can see its effects f 


in the German population. Since it is the duty of 
Germans to obey their rulers without question, to 
accept external direction, and to find freedom in the 
operation of the mind, absolute monarchy or dictator- 
ship is a natural outcome. The State, said Hegel, is 
the embodiment of Absolute Reason. As the clearest 
earthly manifestation of Absolute Reason, the State 
in its present form is a stage in the development of 
that Reason toward later perfection. To criticize 
the State is therefore to criticize the Deity himself. 
The heel-clicking subservience of the average citizen 
and the desire to become a part of the government and 
give orders to others are natural corollaries. This 
basis for education makes the democracy of diseussion 
and compromise virtually impossible. If people want 
nothing but mental freedom, if they consider the right 
to assent without the right to dissent sufficient, there 
can be no effective opposition party that may lead to 


2‘*German Philosophy and Polities,’’ first ed., p. 116. 
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improvement; and if one arises it can be crushed by 
force. 

Freedom of assent can be reinforced by the cate- 
gorical imperative of doing one’s duty for duty’s 
sake. What one’s duty is will be determined under 
the Hegelian philosophy by the State. As Otto has 
said, “Duty for duty’s sake is a noble concept, but in 
practice it means blind obedience to a program out- 
lined by someone else who is not so blind and may 
not be so noble.’’ 

When Hegel’s philosophy spread to Italy under the 
influence of an avowed disciple, Giovanni Gentile, we 
find the same emphasis upon unquestioning obedience 
to the State. As Gentile sees the matter: 


The State is supported by the inviolability of laws... . I, 
then, as a citizen of my country, am bound by its law 
in such a manner that to will its transgression is to aim 
at the impossible. If I did so, I should be indulging in 
vain velleities, in which my personality, far from realiz- 
ing itself, would on the contrary be disintegrated and 
seattered. I must, then, want what the law wants me 
to will... . The individual is free to will something 
only because the sovereign power wants him to. ... In 
the way of conclusion, then, it may be said that I, as a 
citizen, have indeed a will of my own, but that upon 
further investigation my will is found to coincide exactly 
with the will of the State, and I want anything only in 
so far as the State wants me to want it.4 


This type of “freedom” must have assisted Mussolini 
considerably in retaining control of Italy. Gentile 
was his first Minister of Education. 

2. Classical. Another type of substitution of inner 


| for outer freedom has recently found eloquent ex- 


pression in our own country. This type also rejects as 
the essential of freedom mere freedom from external 
restraint, but substitutes for it freedom from inner 
restraints. This is the freedom of a mind that has 
been disciplined, that has formed “good intellectual 
habits” and is therefore efficient. “When we say 
that we want free minds we mean minds able to oper- 
ate well.” 

“The free mind is first of all the disciplined mind,” 
says President Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 
“The first step in education is to give the mind good 
habits.” But the human mind “may range at will 
over the good and the bad. To be free to operate 
well, therefore, the mind requires habits that fix it on 
the good.” From this it follows that “the next step 
in the education of free minds is the understanding of 
what is good. The mind cannot be free if it is en- 


°M. C, Otto. ‘‘Things and Ideals,’’ p. 75. 

4G. Gentile. ‘‘The Reform of Education,’’ pp, 27-29. 
We may find a somewhat similar doctrine of inner free- 
dom in the British Hegelians, particularly T. H. Green, 
but here its educational influence appears to have been 
much less extensive. 
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slaved to what is bad. It is free if it is enslaved to 
what is good.””® 

A mind that is properly disciplined will operate 
well in all fields, says Mr. Hutchins. Since this asser- 
tion contradicts the evidence accumulated by a half 
century of careful experimentation, it may be dis- 
missed without comment.® The paradox that a mind 
is free when enslaved is more interesting. If we 
ignore its apparent contradiction, we would immedi- 
ately ask how the good, by which the human mind 
is to be both enslaved and freed, is to be ascertained. 
We know the good and the valuable, say some of the 
classicists, by intuition; we know it, says Mr. Hutch- 
ins, by reading the great books. The fact that one 
of the greatest books on his list, the Bible, has been 
so variously understood by its readers as to produce 
dozens of religious sects, does not seem to trouble 
him. He pins his faith on reading. Mr. Hutchins 
states: 


To be free, a man must understand the tradition in 
which he lives. A great book is one which yields up 
through the liberal arts a clear and important under- 
standing of our tradition. An education which consists 
of the liberal arts as understood through the great books 
and of the great books understood through the liberal 
arts would be the one and the only one which would 
enable us to understand the tradition in which we live. 
It follows that if we wish to educate our students for 
freedom, we must educate them in the liberal arts and in 
the great books.? 


What kind of freedom will such an understanding 
of tradition bring us? Primitive people, we are told 
by anthropologists, are saturated with traditions but 
instead of being freed they are bound by them and 
live under a system of hampering taboos. The Nazi 
leaders understood very well the Nazi traditions but 
some have lost their lives and some will spend long 
years in prison. Their victims, in Germany and else- 
where, understood the Nazi traditions only too well, 
but were nevertheless deprived of their freedom by 
the secret police. Southern Negroes understand with 
vivid and acute awareness the tradition of White 
Supremacy but they remain restricted and hampered. 
A Southern Negro educated under the Hutchins plan 
would find himself with a dubious sort of freedom 
when he went home. 

In such eases as these the contrast between inner 
and outer freedom stands out clearly. American col- 
leges and universities must decide whether they con- 
sider the development of this type of inner freedom 
an adequate fulfillment of the purposes for which they 


5 R. M. Hutchins, 
(Italies added.) 

6 For an excellent review and interpretation of this evi- 
dence, see B. H. Bode. ‘‘How We Learn,’’ Chapter 7. 

7 Hutchins, op. cit., p. 14. 


‘¢Edueation for Freedom,’’ p. 91. 
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were established. For it is only with this type of 
freedom with which Mr. Hutchins is concerned. He 
says: “Our great preoccupation today is freedom. 
When we talk about freedom we usually mean freedom 
from something. Freedom of the press is freedom 
from censorship. Academic freedom is freedom from 
presidents, trustees, and the public. . . . We in uni- 
versities are concerned with free minds. . . . We must 
remember that it is not freedom from something that 
we are seeking.’’® 

Many will call this conclusion into question. If a 
university limits itself to the production of free 
minds, what guarantee do we have that our citizens 
will ever be released from black ghettos or will not, 
indeed, be thrown into concentration camps? If the 
universities are charged with intellectual leadership, 
should they not take steps to inform the students of 
the evils of violating even so lowly a type of freedom 
as freedom from external restraint? Should not the 
colleges and universities also inform their students of 
the steps that have proved successful and unsuccéssful 
at various times and places in attaining or preserving 
this type of freedom? Do we not need besides the 
great books some attention to history and the social 
sciences? Where else, indeed, will our citizens learn 
how to preserve their freedom in that old-fashioned 
sense of the word found in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? 

Even if it should be maintained that the creation 
of free minds will bring with it, in a manner not now 
clear, an understanding of how to attain freedom from 
external restraint, could we be at all sure that uni- 
versity graduates, always a small fraction of the 
population, would know how to deal with the vast 
benighted majority? It is one thing to know the 
nature of the good, or even to be enslaved to the 
good, but it is quite a different thing to lead refrae- 
tory human beings into this enlightenment and this 
slavery. Is the majority to be coerced, or is suffrage 
to be limited to those who have studied the great 
books? Such schemes would reinearnate Plato and 
abolish modern political democracy. 

3. Deweyan. In John Dewey we find a conception 
of freedom in striking contrast to the first theory 
that we have considered and much more comprehen- 
sive than the second. Freedom has nothing to do 
with assent to external control; neither is it limited, 
as for certain classicists, to intellectual efficiency. 

Dewey wants to develop not merely free minds but 
free men. These men indeed possess free minds, but 
they possess much more. Further, their attainment 
of free minds is reached by a route entirely different 
from that just outlined. 

What men have esteemed and fought for in the name 


8 Op. cit., pp. 87-89. 
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of liberty . . . seems to contain three elements of impor. 
tance. (1) It imeludes efficiency in action, ability t, 
carry out plans, the absence of cramping and thwarting 
obstacles. (2) It also includes capacity to vary plans, 
to change the course of action, to experience novelties, 
And again (3) it signifies the power of desire and choice 
to be factors in events.9 


“Intelligence is the key to freedom in act.” Apart 
from the element of luck, “study and foresight are the 
only roads to unimpeded action.” The conditions for 
such action are not only freedom from governmental 
control, so strongly emphasized by earlier Liberals, 
but also a certain degree of freedom from economic 
limitations. “Freedom as a fact depends upon con- 
ditions of work which are socially and scientifically 
buttressed. Since industry covers the most pervasive 
relations of man with his environment, freedom is 
unreal which does not have as its basis an economic 
command of environment.” . 

Securing such freedom requires organization. For 
it we must “enter into organization with other human 
beings so that the activities of others may be perma- 
nently counted upon to assure regularity of action [ 
and far-reaching scope of plans and courses of [ 
action.” This is like buying insurance. Both are at- | 
tempts, at some sacrifice, to increase stability; both 
are experiments, to be judged by their results. Such 
freedom implies neither passive submission to anf 
already existing organization, as for the Hegelians, 
nor neglect of the need for organization and co- 
operation, as for the Classicists. 

/“To be able to foresee future objective alternatives 
and to be able to choose one of them and thereby 
weight its chances in the struggle for future existence, | 
measures our freedom.” This is not insight into f 
necessity, as proposed by the rationalists, but fore- | 
sight of possibilities. Such forgsight depends upon fF 
the understanding of natural law» “When we use | 
the law to foresee consequences and to consider how 
they may be averted or secured, then freedom begins.” 

The kind of education which prepares students for 
such freedom is of course not limited to reading the 
great books of the past. It involves experimentation f 
as its principal method of learning to understand Ff 
and control the physical environment and social par- 
ticipation as its method of learning to work with and Ff 
for the other people in that environment. It attempts 
by these methods to teach how to choose and how to 
secure those conditions of life which will bring to all 
the greatest possible results in terms of satisfaction 
and development. As Mr. Dewey says: 


Freedom means essentially the part played by think- 
ing... in learning: it means intellectual initiative, in- 
dependence in observation, judicious invention, fore- 


9 J, Dewey. 


‘‘Human Nature and Conduct,’’ pp. 303- 
13. ; 
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sight of consequences, and ingenuity in adaptation to 
them. But because these are mental phases of behavior, 
the needed play of individuality—or freedom—cannot be 
separated from opportunity for free play of physical 
movements. Enforced physical quietude may be unfavor- 
able to realization of a problem, to undertaking the ob- 
servations needed to define it, and to performance of the 
experiments which test the ideas suggested. ... The 
whole eycle of self-activity demands an opportunity for 
investigation and experimentation, for trying out one’s 
ideas upon things, discovering what can be done with 
materials and appliances. 


How much this education involves besides reading 
is obvious. How much more effectively it prepares a 
citizen for exercising the freedom he enjoys in a 
demoeracy seems equally obvious. It implies an edu- 
cation in which we learn the exercise of freedom by 
exercising it, the significance of foresight and plan- 


Lwess Sf 
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ning by actual planning and execution of the plans, 
the habit of co-operating with others by working in 
groups in the school, the habit of thinking in terms 
of group welfare by working in situations in which 
such thinking is a daily occurrence. 

In conclusion, we seem to find, then, three very dif- 
ferent schemes of educating for freedom, each more 
or less logically developed from the meaning initially 
assumed for the word freedom. The first leads natu- 
rally to that blind supernationalism which it has just 
cost some millions of lives to suppress. The second 
gives little promise of attaining even its own limited 
ends, neglects others of great importance, and appar- 
ently holds a threat of the revival of class rule and 
the elimination of modern democracy. Only the third 
appears likely to meet the requirements of education 
in modern America. 





EDUCATION, ARISTOCRATIC AND 
DEMOCRATIC 

Ix one of the most interesting periods in the his- 
tory of American edueation following the establish- 
ment of the Republic, a great deal of attention was 
ziven to the planning of an educational system 
“adapted to the genius of the Republic.” There was 
manifested in this period an abounding faith in edu- 
cation and in the ideal of equality of educational op- 
portunity for all. Both were stimulated by a desire 
to discard the “aristocratic” institutions, including 
education, of Europe. The tendency to regard the 
Kuropean systems of education as aristocratic has 
persisted down to the present time, but has on the 
whole been based on false premises. The European 
systems have not in fact been “aristocratic,” nor 
have they been “democratic”; they were selective, and 
in all countries some opportunities were provided for 
the ablest students, with the definite purpose of culti- 
vating an intellectual elite. The practice of having 
dual systems of education—one for the masses and 
one for a select minority—is beginning to be replaced 
by a more demoeratie organization of education. 

Much more serious than the misinterpretation of 
the European systems as aristocratic rather than 
selective, even though on a narrow basis, is the tend- 
ency to call the subjects of the secondary schools 
“aristocratic.” Because the study of Greek, Latin, 
and mathematies formed the core of the curriculum, 
the conelusion is drawn that these must be disearded 
and that the idea that such sub- 
jects, properly taught, have values in themselves must 
be rejected. There is no intention here of making a 
plea for these subjects, and obviously not all pupils 


, 


as “aristoeratie,’ 


ean profit from their study. It is important, how- 
ever, to draw attention to the logical fallacy of de- 
seribing subjects as “aristocratic” or “democratic.” 
Educational values cannot be built upon such a fal- 
lacy. Nor ean the ideals 6f equality of educational 
opportunity be implemented by denying access to 
what Flexner once described as the “gates of excel- 
lence” or to the cultivation of what Whitehead has 
called “a habitual vision of greatness.” 

Since the end of the war a number of plans have 
appeared to search for talent. To deny any pupil 
the opportunity for his fullest development through 
an academic eurriculum on the ground that it has been 
associated with a so-called aristocratic system is a 
disservice both to the pupil and to democracy. De- 
moeracy needs as rich an organization as can be de- 
vised to discover and encourage talent to meet the 
emerging manifold needs of a society whose prob- 
lems are becoming increasingly more complex. The 
academic tradition may need reassessment and recon- 
struction, but it still possesses values for modern 


times.—I. L. K. 


COMMISSION ON LIFE-ADJUSTMENT EDU- 
CATION FOR YOUTH APPOINTED 

On the recommendation of leading authorities in 
secondary education, John W. Studebaker, U. 5. 
Commissioner of Education, has appointed a Com- 
mission on Life-Adjustment Edueation for Youth, 
whose function will be to provide guidance on such 
subjects as home and family life, job hunting, budget- 
ing, use of leisure time, understanding of the neces- 
sity and dignity of all types of labor, civie respon- 
and related areas. Dr. 


sibilities, According to 
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Studebaker, secondary education prepares young 
people for colleges and skilled trades. It does not 
meet the needs of “the vast multitude of youth who are 
destined for the numerous occupations that do not 
require a long period of specific training but do 
require an extensive period of general education. .. . 
The dangerous irresponsibility of permitting boys and 
girls to pursue the white-collar myth” can no longer 
be ignored. High schools can help youth match their 
qualifications to the available job market by correet- 
ing deficiencies in vocational guidance. 


It will be the task of the new commission to help the 
nation’s high schools surmount their serious limitations. 
The solution lies in broadening the curriculum so that all 
youth will find values in the school. This approach, keyed 
to realistic needs will make a frontal attack on such prob- 
lems as youthful irresponsibility, lack of social concern, 
and delinquency. Moreover, it will help to release the 
richest field of resources of which a democracy can boast 
—the talents of its boys and girls. 


The members of the commission and the organiza- 
tions which they represent are: 


Charles 8. Wilkins, president, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College (Magnolia, Ark.), American Association 
of Junior Colleges; Benjamin H. Willis, superintendent 
of schools, Yonkers (N. Y.), American Association of 
School Administrations; J. C. Wright, Washington (D. 
C.), American Vocational Association; Paul D. Collier, 
director, Bureau of Youth Service, Connecticut State 
Department of Education, National Association of High 
School Supervisors and Directors of Secondary Educa- 
tion; Francis L. Bacon, principal, Evanston (Ill.) Town- 
ship High School, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals; M. D. Mobley, director, Division of 
Vocational Education, Georgia State Department of Edu- 
cation, National Association of State Directors for Voca- 
tional Education; the Reverend Bernardine Myers, presi- 
dent, Secondary School Department, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Fenwick High School, Oak Park 
(1ll.), National Catholic Welfare Conference; Dean M. 
Schweickhard, Commissioner of Edueation, St. Paul 
(Minn.), National Council of Chief State School Officers; 
and Marcella Lawler, Washington State Department of 
Education, National Education Association. 


ADVERTISING THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 

Reapers of national magazines may soon be hit by 
a barrage of full-page and smaller advertisements 
publicizing current educational needs, if there should 
be a reasonable response to the distribution of an 
educational campaign guide among 10,000 business 
firms and advertising agencies. The publication of 
this guide, which contains specimen advertisements 
emphasizing the value of education and the importance 
of the teacher, was made possible by co-operation 
among the Citizens Federal Committee on Education, 
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the Advertising Council, and the U. S. Office of Edu. 
cation. 

The sponsors of the guide hope that department 
stores, business firms, and other advertisers will be- 
come interested in sponsoring the advertisements, 
Copies of the campaign guide for distribution to busi- 
ness firms may be obtained by writing to the U. §. 
Office of Education or to the Advertising Council, 11 
West 42d Street, New York 18. 


AN EDUCATIONAL BILL OF RIGHTS FOR 
COLLEGES 

THE educational provisions of the GI Bill of Rights 
should be extended in order to avert future crises in 
higher education and to avoid discrimination against 
students possessing low incomes, urged Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, chancellor, New York University, in his 
annual report. 


I offer no panacea. It would seem, though, that some 
adaptation of the Federal scholarship program open to 
veterans, as distinguished from outright subsidies to the 
institution, may have to be instituted. In any case the 
time for decision is fast approaching, and the decision 
is clearly one which will affect the welfare of the entire 


nation. 


With regard to the policy of admission, Dr. Chase 
emphasized that “the only discrimination we con- 
sciously practice at New York University is that of 
patiently trying to detect the gold from the dross, the 
true from the false, the right from the wrong, how- 
ever embodied.” The only criterion is the students’ 
“relative capacities to undertake and successfully com- 
plete the program which they desire, to the ultimate 
advantage of the common good.” 


THE CENTER FOR JAPANESE STUDY AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Unper a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, the University of Michigan last spring 
authorized the establishment of a Center for Japanese 
Study, with Robert B. Hall, professor of geography, 
as its director. The center has begun its first year’s 
operation with an enrollment of graduate students 
who formerly received some training in the Japanese 
language-and-area program of the Army. 

The center’s program involves a central core course 
that gives the student a broad picture of Japan and 
Japanese culture, a research seminar in which all 
students must participate, and courses in whatever 
field of study in which the student wishes to specialize, 
such as economies or sociology. Only students who 
are candidates for the master’s degree and who al- 
ready know the Japanese language may be admitted. 
The center will not offer a program of its own lead- 
ing to the Ph.D. degree, but students in other depart- 
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ments may select problems in the Japanese area for 
doctoral studies. 

When conditions in Japan permit and when a 
croup of students at the university has completed all 
the course work leading to the doctoral degree, the 
center will establish a field station in Japan. Quali- 
fied students will be given an 18-month internship in 
Japan during which they will conduct individual and 
group research. It is also the plan of the university 
to “build up one of the best libraries on Japan in 
this country.” In announcing the program, Dr. Hall 
explained ; 


Purposes of this new program are to meet the national 
need for exact information about foreign areas and to 
fill gaps between various specialized fields of knowledge 
in relation to a geographic area. ... The same knowledge 
and research facilities needed in time of war are essen- 
tial to maintain the peace. Development of research 
facilities and training of specialists and teachers is the 
responsibility of the universities. 


Similar area-study programs are being organized 
in other major institutions on China, Russia, the Near 
East, Southeast Asia, and Seandinavia—Middlebury 
(Vt.) College, the Pennsylvania State College, Yale, 
Columbia, and Stanford universities, and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, to mention a few. 


LIBRARIES HAVE THEIR TROUBLES, TOO 

THE 50-per-cent increase since 1940 in the operating 
costs of American libraries is only partially offset by 
a 12-per-cent increase in library income, concludes 
Carl H. Milam, executive secretary of the American 
Library Association, in his report for 1946-47. This 
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makes it impossible for librarians to carry out “more 
ambitious, well-considered plans for improvement and 
expansion of library services.” 

Another sore spot is the shortage of qualified li- 
brarians. The ALA report estimates that there are 
18,000 actual and anticipated vacancies. Some efforts 
are under way to encourage young people to enroll in 
library schools. 


RESEARCH IN GERONTOLOGY 


THe Loyal Order of Moose, which established in 
1930 the Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research 
at its City of Childhood, Mooseheart (Ill.), has ap- 
pointed a National Advisory Council for Research 
in Gerontology for its City for the Aged at Moose- 
haven (Fla.). The council is made up of the fol- 
lowing : 

Allan G. Brodie, dean, College of Dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Illinois (Chicago); Anton J. Carlson, pro- 
fessor emeritus of physiology, the University of Chi- 
cago; Louis J. Haas, director of men’s therapeutic 
occupations, New York Hospital, White Plains (N. 
Y.); George Lawton, consulting psychologist, New 
York City; S. L. Pressey, professor of psychology, 
the Ohio State University; Martin L. Reymert, di- 
rector, the Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research ; 
N. W. Shock, chief, gerontology section, Baltimore 
City Hospitals. 

According to an announcement by Malcolm R. Giles, 
executive director, the order “hopes to make Moose- 
haven a model for the country in the care of the aged” 
and “to establish there a department of research avail- 
able to all.” Additional information may be obtained 
from Dr. Reymert. 





Report on new members for week ending November 
24: sustaining, 12. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND ReEvELEY A. HALLETT, superin- 
tendent of the Western district of the Dakota Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church, has been appointed 
vice-president, Dakota Wesleyan University (Mitchell, 
S. Dak.). In this capacity Dr. Hallett will represent 
the university in the field of public relations and assist 
in the raising of funds for the broadening program of 
the institution. 


Ropert W. KENNy, whose appointment as dean of 
students in the College, Brown University, was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, January 4, has been 
promoted to the deanship of the College. Dr. Kenny 


will also have general supervision of the policies of 
the Veterans College. 


JoHN R. BUHLER, associate professor of oral sur- 
gery and secretary to the faculty, School of Dentistry, 
Temple University (Philadelphia), will sueceed Ralph 
R. Byrnes as dean, School of Dentistry, Emory Uni- 
versity (Ga.), September 1, 1948, when the latter will 
retire after 28 years of service. 

CHARLES E. GREENE, whose retirement as superin- 
tendent of schools, Denver, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, June 21, has been named dean, Univer- 
sity of Denver Junior College. 

EpitH W. AHLBERG has been appointed dean of 
women, State Teachers College (Eau Claire, Wis.). 


THE following list of appointments at Arkansas 
State College was sent to ScHooL, AND Socrety by 
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W. J. Edens, president, under date of November 14: 
dean of men and counselor, Joseph D. Farrar; super- 
visors in the Training School, Helen B. Brown and 
Wanda Walker; professor of musie and head of the 
department, Harold C. Manor; acting head of the 
department of business administration, C. A. Swen- 
son; associate professors, Joe C. Towery (farm man- 
agement), James H. Mason (English), and Robert B. 
Blakestad (electrical engineering); assistant profes- 
sors, Joseph C. Orr (mechanical engineering) and 
C. C. Cravens (agronomy) ; instructors, George Dor- 
sett (agriculture), Coy C. Brooks and Ed F. Smith 
(animal husbandry), Kurt Ballard (art), Esther Back 
(secretarial science), F. M. Smith (business adminis- 
tration), Mrs. Gene R. Williams (organic chemistry), 
Jean Condray, Mary George, and Laura H. Haggard 
(English), Mrs. C. P. Denman (elementary educa- 
tion), Susie Pate (home economies), G. Wilton Wise 
(modern languages), Elizabeth Fox (voice), and 
Helen B. Stuart and William R. Maybry (physical 
education) ; and assistant instructor, John H. Rauth 
(physical education). 


Mary Do.uiver, head of the club-program division 
of all American Red Cross clubs in the European 
theater, will assume new duties as dean of women, 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, in February, 1948. 


ELEANOR M. CANDEE has been appointed dean of 
girls, Oakwood School (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.). 


J. L. Rressomer, professor of chemistry, the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, has been appointed director 
of the Summer Session, succeeding Thomas C. Don- 
nelly, who has been named dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences. 


THE following appointments were announced by 
New York State College for Teachers (Albany), No- 
vember 20: co-ordinator of field services and public 
relations, Paul G. Bulger; professor of modern lan- 
guages, Edward P. Shaw; acting professor of edu- 
cation, Robert E. Mason; and assistant professors, 
Stewart Denslow (modern languages), Matthew H. 
Elbow (social studies), Theodore Fossieck (guidance), 
and Randolph S. Gardner (mathematies, supervisor of 
the department). 


CrECILE BEEMAN has been appointed director of 
publie relations, Endicott Junior College (Beverly, 
Mass.). é 

JEAN Hircncock Barr has been named counselor, 
Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.). 

Frances Louise ASHTON was recently appointed 
librarian, Drake University (Des Moines, Iowa). 

THE following are among recent appointments at 
Eastern Oregon College (La Grande): librarian, E. 


ET 
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Walfred Erickson; assistant librarian, D. Helen Bliss: 
professor of education and psychology, Martha [, 
Addy; assistant professors, John 8. Hipp (English), 
Ralph V. Horning (music), and Margaret R. Morris 
(physical education); instructors, Hollis F. Fait 
(physical education), Frances C. Hyde (secretaria] 
science), Donald Kissane (violin and strings), Joan 
Morris (English), and Jane Patterson (physical edu- 
cation for women); and acting instructor, H. Scott 
Coulter (mathematics and engineering). 


Mary R. Caron has been appointed associate di- 
rector, School of Nursing, University of Georgia. 


Frep L. Beprorp has been named head of the de- 
partment of mathematics, Phoenix (Ariz.) Junior 
College. 


ADELE D. BocksTEpT was recently appointed head 
of the department of French, Oldfields School (Glen- 
coe, Md.). 


R. Witt Burnett, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of education and director of the science 
curriculum, Menlo Junior College (Menlo Park, 
Calif.), was reported in ScHooL AND Socrety, No- 
vember 8, 1941, has been appointed professor of edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. 


CLIFFORD T. MorGAN AND C. VANN Woopwarb have 
been promoted to full professorships in the Johns 
Hopkins University; the former in psychology, the 
latter in history. G. Wilson Shaffer, dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences, has received a change of faculty 
title from professor of physical education to professor 
of psychology. 


CLARENCE §. BriIGHAM, director of the American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester (Mass.), has been 
appointed Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, to deliver a series of lectures 
next spring on the subject of early American news- 
papers. 


CLARENCE R. ATHEARN, whose resignation as pro- 
fessor of education, West Liberty (W. Va.) State 
College, was reported in ScHooL AND Society, Sep- 
tember 27, has been appointed professor of philoso- 
phy and education, Dickinson-Williamsport College 
(Williamsport, Pa.). 


CAMERON BREMSETH has been appointed associate 
professor of business education, Georgia Teachers 
College (Collegeboro). 


Grace ANN Aspray has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing, University of Connecticut. 


FaitH Barnum has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of nursing, John Sealy Hospital, Galveston 
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(Tex.), and student counselor, University of Texas 
(Galveston). 


Owen L. Berger was recently appointed assistant 
professor of music, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation (Kalamazoo). 


M. EstuHer Boss, whose appointment as instructor 
in sociology, Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.), 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, November 2, 
1946, has been named assistant professor of sociology, 
Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.). 


E. Boyp GRAVES, associate professor of philosophy, 
Mary Washington College of the University of Vir- 
ginia (Fredericksburg), has been granted a two-year 
leave of absence to accept a post as specialist in edu- 
cation attached to the headquarters staff of the Com- 
manding Officer of the U. 8. Forces in Austria. Dr. 
Graves will leave for Vienna about February 1, 1948. 


May Haut JAmes, a member of the staff of New 
Haven (Conn.) State Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a standing committee on liaison 
with state and national associations of social-studies 
teachers, New England Association of Social Studies 
Teachers, according to an announcement by J. Duane 
Squires of Colby Junior College (New London, 
Conn.), president of the association. Each of the 
New England States will have a representative on the 
committee which will serve for a period of three years. 


THE Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching announced, Novem- 
ber 19, the election of the following new officers: 
Charles Seymour, president, Yale University, chair- 
man; Frank P. Graham, president, the University of 
North Carolina, vice-chairman; and Robert G. Sproul, 
president, University of California, secretary. Dev- 
ereux C. Josephs, president, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, was elected trustee of the foundation. 
Named to the Executive Committee were Kenneth C. 
M. Sills, president, Bowdoin College (Brunswick, 
Maine), and Alan Valentine, president, University of 
Rochester (N. Y.). 


Atco D. HENDERSON, president, Antioch College 
(Yellow Springs, Ohio), has been appointed associate 
commissioner of education for New York State to 
succeed J. Hillis Miller, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, University of Florida, was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, September 6. 


DeLiA CAROLAN has succeeded Everett Redeen as 
superintendent of schools, Rosebud County (Mont.). 
Mr. Redeen has assumed a new post as agent for the 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines. 


Par M. Nerr, president, Baylor University (Waco, 
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Tex.), has announced that he will resign, December. 
31, after 15 years of service. 


Revent Deaths 


Everett T. Luoyp, instructor in Romance lan- 
guages, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), suecumbed 
to a heart attack, November 15. Dr. Lloyd had been 
a member of the staff ever since the college opened in 
1937. 


EpovuarD RAYMOND BossanGeE, dean emeritus, School 
of Architecture and Allied Arts, New York University, 
died, November 16, at the age of seventy-six years. 
Dean Bossange had served as professor of architecture 
(1913-15), Cornell University; dean (1915-19) and 
director (1919-23), College of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; professor of architecture and 
director (1923-26), School of Architecture, Princeton 
University; and at New York University as chairman 
of the division of architecture (1926-30), dean, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts .(1930-35), and dean, School of 
Architecture and Allied Arts (1935-41). 


Rospert Foster CHAMBERS, chairman of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, Brown University, died, November 
17, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Chambers had served 
the university as instructor in chemistry (1914-16), 
assistant professor (1916-22), associate professor 
(1922-32), and Newport Rogers professor (since 
1932). 


EDWIN DILLER STARBUCK, retired professor of psy- 
chology, University of Southern California, died, No- 
vember 18, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Star- 
buck had served as a high-school teacher in Indiana 
(1890-91), professor of mathematics (1891-93), Vin- 
cennes (Ind.) University; assistant professor of edu- 
cation (1897-1904), Stanford University; professor 
of education (1904-06), Earlham College (Richmond, 
Ind.) ; professor of philosophy (1906-30), head of the 
department (1927-30), and director of the Institute 
of Character Research (1923-30), the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; and professor of philosophy (1930-38) 
and professor of psychology (1938-43), University of 
Southern California. 


ALICE Downey Porter, former dean of women, 
Baker University (Baldwin, Kans.), died, November 
19, at the age of ninety-one years. Dr. Porter was 
retired from the deanship and a professorship of Eng- 
lish in 1918, but continued to serve the field of edu- 
cation as a teacher in the Social Service House of 
the Italian Methodist Church, Boston, until 1938. 


GEORGE WALTER PUCHER, research biochemist and 
assistant to the chief of the department of chemistry, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, died, 
November 20, at the age of forty-nine years. Dr. 
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Pucher, who was considered an authority on the or- 
ganic acids of plant tissues, had served as biochemist, 
Buffalo General Hospital, and assistant professor of 
chemistry (1922-28), University of Buffalo; and at 
the Experiment Station (since 1928). 

JoHN C. WILCOX, visiting professor of music, Colo- 
rado College (Colorado Springs), died, November 20, 
at the age of seventy-seven years. Mr. Wilcox, who 
was the author of several books on voice training, had 
(1925-32), Denver College of 


served as director 


Shorter Papers. 
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Music; director of the vocal clinie (1934-45), Amer. 
ican Conservatory of Music (Chicago); and at Colo- 
rado College (since 1945). 


THE REVEREND JAMES H. Kearney, S.J., professor 
of ethics, Fordham University, died, November 21, at 
the age of fifty-six years. Father Kearney had taught 
in the Fordham Preparatory School and Fordham 
College and had served for sixteen years as professor 
of moral theology in Woodstock (Md.) College before 
returning to Fordham University. 





IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION OBSOLETE? 


Boyp*H. Bopre 
Professor Emeritus of Education, The Ohio State 
University 


THE Progressive education movement has many 
warm supporters, and also many bitter enemies. The 
enemies hope, of course, that Progressive education 
is finally becoming obsolete; and it may be that this 
hope will be fulfilled. They have received some en- 
couragement from the fact that the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association recently changed its name to the 
“American Edueation Fellowship.” To the crities this 
looks like a kind of deathbed confession that the whole 
thing was a mistake. But before we arrange to send 
flowers, we had better try to figure out what Progres- 
sive education is all about, or we may find it breaking 
out again with new vigor and under a new name. 

Finding out what Progressive education really 
means is not as easy as one might imagine. One 
reason is that the movement takes in so much terri- 
tory. In political language, it has both a left wing 
and a right wing, and neither one can be taken as a 
true representative of the movement. The left wing, 
like all left wings, is the radical group. It is senti- 
mental about children, about the little angels who 
come to us straight from heaven and who must be 
protected against the tyranny of adults. By tyranny 
is meant making demands on the child against his will. 
This is called “imposition”; it means that we make 
the child do as we tell him, for no better reason than 
that we are bigger than the child. Instead of coercion, 
and instead of talking about “duty” and “discipline,” 
so they say, we should rely on a policy of sweetness 
and light. 

In this extreme form Progressive education some- 
time leads to startling results, in the home as well 
as in the school. It may mean that children may be 
permitted to be unmannerly, to monopolize the con- 
versation, and to throw biscuits across the table at the 





dinner guests. To restrain them is supposed to warp 
or stunt the natural growth of childhood. There is a 
story of a teacher who got a note from a “Progres- 
sive” mother which read as follows: “Dear Teacher, 
Please do not strike Willie. At home we never strike 
him, except in self-defense.” 

This does not look so good. But if we turn to the 
right wing, we do not get very far either. Some 
schools eall themselves Progressive because they pre- 
fer moral suasion to regimentation, because they em- 
phasize the importance of interest, and because the 
seats are not fastened to the floor. This may be 
progress, but it does not seem to be anything to be 
excited about. 

To get at the significance of the movement it is 
better to try a different approach. How does it hap- 
pen that there is a Progressive movement at all? 
What is the historical background out of which it 
arose ? 

This question can be answered briefly and simply. 
The background of our traditional system of educa- 
tion is a background of aristocracy. In the past, as 
we all know, society was organized into a lower and 
an upper class. Corresponding to this organization 
there were two kinds of education. The education of 
the lower class, if it got any informal education at all, 
was centered on the three R’s, together usually with 
some instruction in religion and perhaps in the duties 
of citizenship. If a craftsman, such as a carpenter, 
had this much education, it was considered adequate 
for effective living in what was called “the station of 
life to which the Lord had called him.” This edueation 
was vocational, with no pretense of being anything 
else. 

Upper-class education was different. The members 
of the governing class, as it was frequently called in 
England, were assumed to have a different mission in 
life and so received a different kind of edueation. 
They were the guardians of moral and _ spiritual 
values; and the education provided for them was 
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labeled cultural rather than vocational. It was based 
chiefly on the classics of ancient Greence and Rome, 
together with mathematics. And so there arose the 
distinetion between vocation and culture, which is still 
recognized in our schools. 

Neither Canada nor the United States ever estab- 
lished an aristocracy in the historical sense, but this 
did not prevent our esteemed forebears from trans- 
planting this system of education, lock, stock, and 
barrel, to the new world. But this system proved 
increasingly inadequate to the needs of the times: The 
defects were remedied, however, not by inventing a 
type of education more suited to democratic condi- 
tions, but by a process which was called “enriching 
the curriculum.” As new demands arose, new studies 
were put into the schools. In the end the result was 
astonishing. In the elementary school, for example, 
the three R’s were joined by such subjects as art and 
musie and drawing and home economies and industrial 
arts and studies in agriculture; to say nothing of such 
topics as thrift and safety and health and patriotism 
and law observance and respect for old age and all 
the rest. I have sometimes wondered what the old 
masters of earlier times would think if they could 
return to earth and have a look. They would not 
know whether they were in a school or at the county 
fair. And our institutions of higher learning are be- 
ginning to publish catalogues which are almost as 
bulky as the family Bible. They list all kinds of 
courses, besides the classics, which may be counted 
towards an A.B. degree. 

This development inevitably created some confusion. 
For one thing, we are having a hard time now in 
explaining the difference between vocation and culture, 
although we still feel sure that the distinction is im- 
portant and should be maintained. Conservative peo- 
ple have felt disturbed by the drift of things and have 
insisted that there are too many “fads and frills” in 
the schools, but there was nothing much that they 
could do about it. The people approved of these new 
things, and so that was that. But in the course of 
time Progressive education came along with a theory 
of what it all meant—and then the fat was in the fire. 

Put into simplified form, the argument offered by 
Progressive education was about as follows: We have 
been changing our system of education steadily with- 
out appreciating what we were really doing. For a 
long time now the everyday affairs and interests of the 
community, like Mary’s little lamb, have been follow- 
ing the pupil into the school room. We have felt en- 
couraged to let them come in because we noticed that 
the children laughed and played to see a lamb at 
school. In other words, we noticed that these new 


subjects tended to change the whole atmosphere of 
the schoolroom. What we did not see quite so clearly 
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was that we were in process of changing our con- 
ception of education. Children, as a rule, are not 
much interested in learning things that they will be 
expected to use five or ten years after they have left 
school. They want to use it now; they want to see its 
bearings on life at home and on the street and in the 
shop; they want that richer sense of living which 
comes from wider understanding. That is, what we 
have really been doing is to start educating for par- 
ticipation, for membership in the community, and not 
just for some little niche in it, as in the case of tra- 
ditional education. 

This statement is probably too abstract to sound 
very alarming. But it is really double-edged—it ear- 
ries definite implications, both for the conception of 
learning and for the conception of participation in 
community life. As to learning, we must take more 
account of what is called individual differences. Mod- 
ern psychology has told us much about this which we 
did not know before. What it all adds up to is some- 
thing like this: we cannot hope to educate for mem- 
bership in the community by running all the pupils 
through the same mill. Each pupil must be initiated 
into the larger society in his own way, as determined 
by his capacities and his interests and his individual 
background. In order to discover and develop indi- 
vidual talent and interests, it is necessary to provide 
a much richer assortment of teaching material. And 
in order to provide for practice in the art of living 
as a member of a community it is necessary to organ- 
ize the school on a democratic basis. This makes the 
school a very different kind of institution. It calls 
for a transformation in the direction of what has been 
called, perhaps unfortunately, a child-centered school. 

This aspect of the Progressive novement—the kind 
of attention that should be given to the individual 
pupil—attracted the most attention and excited the 
most controversy. But behind this and involved in it 
is a momentous conception of what constitutes desir- 
able community living. It assumes that moral values 
and moral ideals can be derived from associated liv- 
ing; that they are purely soéial in their nature; that 
they spring from participation in common interests 
and common purposes with our fellows; that they 
need not be imported from any outside source. In a 
word, Progressive education brings in a moral basis 
for education which is different from that of the past. 
In the days of aristocracy, every person was edu- 
cated for a fixed place in the scheme of things, because 
moral and spiritual standards were set up in ad- 
vance. In this new approach there is no fixed pat- 
tern—whether of religion or of government or of eco- 
nomies or of social living. Its whole concern is to 
educate the younger generation in such a way as to 
develop the capacity and the disposition to participate 
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in, and to extend, common interests and common pur- 
poses. This central purpose is justified on the ground 
that it is the only road to democracy and the brother- 
hood of man. 

Here we come to the parting of the ways. We must 
decide whether democracy ean be fitted into the old 
patterns or whether it is a distinctive way of life. At 
the present time our education is in a state of flux. 
We want our children to have a good education, but 
we are losing track of what constitutes a good edu- 
cation. We can turn back to the past for a pattern 
and try to reinstate the classies by arguing, as some 
are doing, for a curriculum based on “the hundred 
best books.” In the end this kind of education is 
bound to be education for a class and not for the 
masses. Another alternative is to insist that morality 
must be based on creed and press for what is called 
“religious instruction” in the schools. If we take this 
view, we imply that the separation of State and 
Church was a mistake. On the other hand, we can 
take the position that we must turn for a pattern, not 
to the past but-to the future, and hold that, since 
democracy is a distinctive way of life, it must have its 
own distinctive system of education, and its own dis- 
tinctive conception of moral values. 

We might say, then, that the Progressive movement 
in education is the spirit of democracy becoming more 
conscious of itself. What gives enduring significance 
to the movement is that it has tried to map out a 
system of education which would meet the require- 
ments of democracy as a way of life. It often did so 
blunderingly, and it often suffered serious injury from 
the doings of its “lunatic fringe,” such as accompanies 
every important movement. But if we are not misled 
by such exerescences, we will see the answer to the 
question: Is Progressive Education Obsolete? If de- 
mocracy is here to stay, then the spirit of Progressive 
education can never become obsolete. We may dis- 
card the name and we may discontinue it as a separate 
organization, but we can never surrender the vision 
which it has tried to bring to us of a new basis for 
peace on earth and good will among men. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


M. R. TRABUE 


Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania 
State College 


Wuart students learn in an educational institution 
depends very largely upon what the instructors and 
officers of the institution consider most important. 
No school or college can afford to leave the achieve- 
ment of its fundamental purposes to chance. Inei- 
dental learning has never proved efficient. Adminis- 
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trative officers, teachers, and students should all be 
fully aware of just what is considered most important 
among the things to be learned. 

Education is supported by the public for a very 
definite purpose. That purpose is not to provide each 
child with education as a charitable gift, nor even to 
provide teachers and school officers with jobs. The 
state supports education for the specific purpose of 
improving itself, its institutions, and its agencies. In 
taxing its resources to maintain publie schools and 
colleges, the American state recognizes (1) that it is 
not yet perfect in its own organization and operation, 
(2) that the conditions under which it must operate 
are constantly undergoing changes, and (3) that im- 
provements in its organizafion and operation will 
come only through the desires and resourcefulness of 
its citizens. Education is supported by the state as 
its chief insurance that the state and its agencies will 
continuously become more effective in meeting the 
common problems of its citizens. 

Behind the large investment made by the state in 
public education is a great confidence that citizens 
will adopt and improve their governmental and other 
institutions, if they can be taught (1) to understand 
the nature of the problems they face together in com- 
munity living, (2) to be determined to work co-opera- 
tively upon better solutions to these common prob- 
lems, and (3) to develop the skills needed for success 
in such co-operative efforts to develop better solutions. 
Unless all three outcomes are actually produced by 
education, however, citizens may never actually de- 
velop better solutions to their problems of community 
living. \Edueation must, in order to accomplish the 
great purpose for which the state supports it, develop 
in citizens not only understandings and skills, but also 
the determination to use these understandings and 
skills for the common welfare. 

Although these “articles of educational faith” have 
been the foundation on which public education has 
been built in America, educational administrators, 
curriculum builders, and teachers have not always 
analyzed them and their implications as fully as they 
should. The tendency has been to accept them as 
theory and then turn back to the school program and 
organization that already exist, without great concern 
as to whether the education being provided is effi- 
ciently producing the results required by the theory. 
Unless those who are directly responsible for the 
school’s program give persistent attention to the vital 
problems of the common welfare and to the institu- 
tions and agencies that have been set up to help solve 
these problems, the relationship between the funda- 
mental purpose of the institution and its actual edu- 
cational results is likely to be less intimate than it 
should be. 
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If the headlines in our daily newspapers can be 
used as an index of the current problems of com- 
munity living, the education being provided by the 
state should prepare young citizens to help solve 
more effectively such problems as capital and labor, 
inflation and depression, highway accidents, race rela- 
tions, marriage and divorce, juvenile delinquency, and 
international relations. All these problems are pri- 
marily problems of human relations. The basic ele- 
ment in each case, when it is carefully analyzed, is 
some lack of consideration for other people. Most 
of the thousand deaths per week on our highways are 
due to someone’s failure to give proper forethought 
to the welfare of others. Selfish lack of respect and 
helpfulness toward other people is the basic cause of 
most of the divorces, strikes, riots, and other conflicts, 
including wars. The type of education needed to 
enable citizens to solve these problems more effectively, 
therefore, is an education that will develop attitudes 
of sincere respect toward others and habits of co- 
operating effectively with others in adjusting differ- 
ences among individuals and groups. 

It seems evident to some of us who have given 
thought to this problem, that the most important 
objective of public education, and the one which we 
have usually done least to achieve, is the development 
in each student of attitudes of courtesy, respect, and 
helpfulness toward others. Any institution in which 
the members have these attitudes toward each other 
tends to grow and become constantly more effective. 
On the other hand, any home, club, church, industry, 
or nation in which the members are discourteous, 
disrespectful, and antagonistic toward each other is 
already disintegrating and losing its effectiveness. 
When a society provides education as a means of im- 
proving itself and its institutions, the fundamental 
objective of that education should be the development 
of these essential attitudes. 

In actual practice, most publicly supported schools 
and eolleges continue to teach items of knowledge and 
skill as if they were the primary objectives of educa- 
tion and to leave the development of attitudes to 
chance. As a matter of fact, however, the student 
who has the essentially selfish attitudes of disrespect 
and antagonism toward others becomes progressively 
more dangerous to society as he acquires more skill 
and knowledge. From the point of view of building 
better institutions for the solution of problems of the 
common welfare, the acquisition of more facts and 
skills is desirable only to the extent that the indi- 
vidual is also developing stronger attitudes of respect 
and helpfulness toward others. In the modern, com- 
plex, interdependent world, these attitudes must be 
recognized as “the fundamentals of education.” 
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Knowledge and skill are still important, particularly 
knowledge and skill in making adjustments among 
conflicting human interests, desires, and ideas, but 
the fundamental objective around which publie pro- 
grams of education must now be built is the develop- 
ment of those attitudes that lead to effective co-opera- 
tion among human beings. 

Scientific research and invention have now produced 
the means by which hundreds of thousands of persons 
may be killed instantly and other hundreds of thou- 
sands injured permanently by a single bomb. The 
scientists who know most about the various means of 
destruction they have developed are most emphatic 
in saying, “We must never have another war.” The 
only way to avoid war, however, is to adjust our in- 
ternational differences by peaceful discussion and 
intelligent co-operation. It would be somewhat un- 
reasonable to expect a nation to adjust its differences 
with another nation by such diseussion and co-opera- 
tion before its representatives had learned to make 
adjustments by such methods in its own domestic and 
internal affairs. The person who is in the habit of 
resorting to force and trickery when he has a dis- 
agreement with his neighbor is not likely to employ 
intelligence, sympathetic understanding, justice, and 
courtesy when he is representing his elub, his union, 
his corporation, or his country in a dispute. If war 
is ever to be made obsolete, men must learn to adjust 
their differences by peaceful co-operation rather than 
by foree, beginning in their homes and continuing 
into loeal, state, national, and international affairs. 

The self-interest which has become “instinctive” in 
man through ages of primitive existence cannot be 
eliminated by a few years of modern education. Most 
people are sufficiently intelligent, however, to be able 
to see that their own continued existence and that 
of their children depend upon the establishment and 
enforcement of international laws under which intel- 
ligent discussion and co-operative action for the com- 
mon welfare would be substituted for physical con- 
flict among nations. By effective education most 
people can be taught to make their self-interest more 
intelligent and socially responsible. The dangers to 
oneself that lie in responding to opposition by primi- 
tive violence can be taught today without great diffi- 
culty. If our schools neglect now to teach these 
advantages of subordinating immediate emotional 
responses to ultimate personal and social welfare, it 
will soon matter very little what they have taught. 
Few intelligent human beings will be left in the world 
to use the knowledge and skill they acquired in school 
if the schools continue to neglect the development of 
attitudes of social responsibility and habits of social 
co-operation. 

The core of the curriculum that would most effi- 
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ciently achieve the fundamental purpose of modern A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION THAT 
public education would consist of the minor disagree- RIMES WITH OUR TIMES 
ments that occur from day to day among the stu- 
P. T. MANCHESTE 
dents. When two children in the kindergarten want - . 


at the same moment to play with the same toy, the Vanderbilt Unieeretty, tammuche 4," Zeus. 


efficient teacher would recognize that conflict as a . Our New Education 
rich opportunity for teaching the fundamentals of Makes quick graduation 
modern education rather than as an interruption of Its aim. 

the school’s program. The best preparation for effec- We claim 

tive co-operation among adult groups would be many That eight long semesters 
satisfying experiences in real co-operation among Or twelve short trimesters 
younger groups. The development of attitudes of Demand a degree. 
mutual respect and helpfulness in the elementary You see: 

grades would be the best possible preparation for the We cannot refuse 
further development of these attitudes, and of the The courses you choose. 
habits of co-operation which put the attitudes into No disciplinarian, 
practice in later youth and adult life. Controversial Humanitarian 

subjects would thus become the most important mate- Bunk is required. 

rials for real education, rather than subjects to be 

avoided in the schools. The controversies, however, We're tired 

to be most fruitful educationally should be as real Of foolish pretension 
and vital as possible to the children themselves. This And overattention 
principle would make it far more important for most To classical lore. 
high-school pupils to diseuss their different points We ignore 

of view regarding the school’s athletic policies than The wisdom of sages 

to discuss the relative merits of the national economic Throughout the long ages, 
platforms of the Republican and Democratic parties. For Latin is dead; 

All the implications of preparation for effective co- And all you have read 
operation among human beings as the fundamental In your own mother tongue 
purpose of public edueation cannot be developed in While yet you were young 
a brief article, but one of them should at least be Is enough to admire. 


mentioned here. Teachers in our publie schools and 
colleges are never going to be very effective in devel- 
oping in their students respectful attitudes and co- 
oprative habits, if they themselves are not also aequir- 
ing these same attitudes and habits from their su- 
perior officers. The teacher whose principal or dean 
or president fails to be courteous, respectful, or help- 
ful to him will find it difficult to treat his students 
with courtesy, respect, and helpfulness. If an ad- 
ministrator exercises only his superior authority in 
making adjustments between the conflicting views of 
his teachers, he cannot expect often to find his teach- 
ers using conflicts among student viewpoints as effee- 


Aspire 
To practical science, 
Complete self-reliance 
On imagination, 
Your own inclination 
Toward tools you can gain 
And skills you attain; 
For no erudition 
Will get you position, 
And give you vacation 
With free relaxation 
From serious thinking. 


tive occasions for the development of attitudes and We're linking 

habits of genuine co-operation in the solution of Religion and physics 
problems of the common welfare. The objective of With football and civies, 
public education here advanced as “most fundamen- And strong business ethies 
tal” is so important, not only to the achievement of With modern aesthetics, 
the publie’s great purpose in financing education, but Forever relying 

even to the continued existence of human beings and On strictly applying 

of civilization, that education’s organization, adminis- The interrelation 
tration, supervision, curriculum building, and instrue- And free correlation 

tion must all be geared to its prompt and efficient Of psychology. 
achievement. You see: 
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We give you a vision; 
You make the decision 
On what is worth-while 
And completely in style. 


We argue and lecture 
And often conjecture 
On methods and projects, 
Ethereal objects, 
But waste little time, 
Not even a dime, 
On subjects too loaded 
With logic outmoded. 
You learn to be thrifty 
In classes of fifty. 
Our standard exams 
Have outlawed the shams 
Of pedants and scholars 
Who waste precious dollars 
On ancient restrictions 
And foolish convictions. 
We have no misgiving 
On earning a living, 
For that is life’s end. 


You attend 
A new-fashioned college 
For practical knowledge. 

Tomorrow you face 
In life’s rapid race 
No problems demanding 
A clear understanding 
Of teachings of Plato, 
The grammar of Cato, 
The dramas and epies 
Of moss-covered skeptics, 
The foreign declensions 
And all the dimensions 
Of poor Galileo; 
For nothing do we owe 
To obsolete thought. 
We banish that rot. 

The power to reason 
Is all out of season. 
The habit of thinking 


Can’t keep you from sinking. 


So get in the racket 
And fall in the bracket 
Of men with degrees. 
We're offering A.B.’s, 
And fine Ph.D.’s, 

In the new acrobaties 
Of mental gymnasties. 

And we here guarantee 

A scholar you'll be, 
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Truly cultured and wise, 
And destined to rise; 

For your science will rime 
With the thought of our time. 


SINGLE STANDARD OR MULTIPLE STAND- 
ARD—CROSS OR LADDER 


Ray H. Smpson 
College of Education, University of Illinois 


At the present time many high-school and college 
teachers believe they must have a single standard of 
achievement for everyone in their classes, if they are 
not to lower the reputation of the institution in which 
they work. This single standard is evidenced by hav- 
ing assignments of equal length and difficulty for 
everyone, the same test for everyone, the same “pass- 
ing” standard for everyone, and, in general, the 
same work expected of everyone. 

When this single standard is related to the range 
of mental abilities which we find in most classes, the 
picture approximates a cross—both in appearance 
and in implications. 


Hh 


STANDARDS 


Reese 


The most intelligent, those whose abilities are near 
the top of the seale (on the cross in the illustration), 
under these circumstances have a standard set for 
them which in many eases is far below what they are 
capable of doing. What is the result? All too fre- 
quently this mismatching of abilities and standards 
produces laziness, bad work habits, undesirable atti- 
tudes toward teachers and schools, and a general dis- 
gust with the learning process as they see it carried 
on. 

The single standard for all is obviously unfair to 
those who are in the lowest third of the class also. 
On the seale they are represented as being in about 
the “IES” position. With a standard of achievement 
set which they are not capable of meeting, they tend 
to become discouraged. They have the feeling after 
a suecession of failure experiences that there is not 
much use in trying, since “I cannot do what the 
teacher wants me to do even if I really try.” It 
might be thought that the single standard of achieve- 
ment would be perfectly fair for the slightly below 
average group. While the standard itself may be 
reasonably satisfactory for this group, the under- 
standable dissatisfaction of the other two groups dis- 
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cussed is likely to be contagious and we have an un- 
healthy learning situation for all. 

How much better is it for the teacher to set as a 
major goal the 90-degree rotation of the STAND- 
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ARDS here and produce with the ABILITIES seale 
a learning ladder rather than a cross. 

Even in the immediate present this realignment of 
standards in relation to abilities need not result in 
any net lowering of standards. The goals of those 
low in mental ability are made realistically low, while 
those of the above-average students are appropriately 
raised with the average standard remaining approxi- 
mately the same place it was. 

In the long run the practice of attempting to make 
standards line up with abilities rather than run at 
cross purposes to them will enable the teacher to raise 
standards in his classes. 

It is true that making an educational ladder rather 
than a cross out of standards and abilities presents a 
challenge to the teacher. There is a wealth of pro- 
fessional literature showing how other teachers have 
individualized assignments, materials, goals, tests, 
and promotions. Such individualization must be 
made if the teacher is to go far in meeting the real 
needs of the individual learner. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATER: 
BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


WILLIAM BEYER 
Staff Writer 


In these grossly materialistic days of political op- 
portunism and raucous economic aggressiveness in the 
pursuit of shifting social ideologies that must, by the 
very intensity with which they are pursued among the 
commanding hierarchies, penetrate to the man in the 
street to his utter confusion, it is indeed refreshing 
to find a playwright who is concerned about man’s 
soul—that sine qua non of 19th-century writers. It is 
likewise gratifying to find the Theatre Guild resuming 
its experimental function in drama, after its notable 
and deserved success in musicals, and presenting this 
attempt at soul-searching drama, “This Time Tomor- 
row,” by the Dutch playwright, Jan de Hartog. It is 
the Guild’s initial dramatie presentation of the new 
season. 

In “This Time Tomorrow,” Mr. de Hartog labors 
earnestly, unimaginatively, and at tedious lengths to 
give his concern with man’s soul dramatic impact. He 
uses four characters to tell his story, that of a pair 
of scientists engaged in cancer research, who become 
involved with a tubercular girl, who, according to sci- 
ence, should long since have been dead. Miraculously, 
the woman lives, apparently sustained on some plane 


beyond human understanding where she acquires hal- 
lucinations. She has the gift of foreseeing coming 
events in this transcendalistie state, and everything 
she foresees is dour beyond words. 

The younger doctor and the woman fall in love, 
platonically, of course, while he collaborates with the 
older doctor, an irascible cynic, in an effort to pene- 
trate the force that keeps the woman alive. Being in 
love, the woman co-operates with them, and the old 
man proceeds by the use of hypnosis to break down 
her tragic visions. Involved as the two men are in 
cancer research, there is considerable shuttling be- 
tween experiments on rats and on the woman, not 
only in action, but in time, for the story is told back- 
wards in a series of flashbacks, a most disconcerting 
and dramatically awkward devise causing the narra- 
tive to stumble along, impeding the acceleration neces- 
sary for climatic impact. The caustic old doctor sees 
the love of the young pair as nothing more or less than 
the usual mating urge. The luckless lovers struggle 
to sublimate their natural desires in an effort to live 
together on the plane which seemingly sustains the 
woman. Eventually they overstep the bounds and 
kiss. The kiss, just as the old man foretold, proves 
fatal. The woman dies recapturing her first vision, 
by now a thrice-told tale, of mankind, through con- 
stant reincarnation, purged of its animal instinets, be- 
coming truly God-like. Thus, love conquers all. The 
lover, as foretold by her in another vision, dies, too. 


~~ a 
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If all this sounds confusing it only reflects one’s 
state of mind on leaving the theater, for clarity is not 
in Mr. de Hartog’s play. Nor does the production 
help matters for the direction is as uninspired as the 
writing. Aside from the excellent characterization 
projected by John Archer as the younger scientist, 
both Ruth Ford, as the woman, and Sam Jaffe, as the 
old man, give no evidence of inner compulsion in the 
playing. Miss Ford is thoroughly unconvincing, and 
Mr. Jaffe is ploddingly pedestrian. Since they could 
not make us believe in them we are not concerned 
about the outeome one way or another. 

The theme of life after death has had many and 
noble treatments. We crave the cleansing illumination 
this highly provocative subject evokes for it can, and 
should, be inspiring, even exalting. However, as 
treated here the emotion is but tepid, and there is no 
poetry in the writing, no elevating urgency; merely 
the blight of arid diseursiveness. In part this may 
be due to the fact that the author uses the theatrically 
cumbersome device of hypnosis in order to clarify the 
woman’s mind. Suspense is abrogated automatically 
whereas it might quite possibly have been more inter- 
esting dramatically to make the woman an innocent 
“rat” in the experiment. The doctors might have sub- 
jected her to very special and unique, scientifically 
contrived situations, whose revelations, in terms of 
her subsequent actions, would have been intensely 
dramatie, being suspenseful, scaling intangibles, and 
challenging imponderables. The theme demands dis- 
tinetion in its theater form. We puzzled over it since 
the author is struggling with subject matter of utmost 
importanee. However, in this instance, we regret to 
say he has clarified nothing in the three lives he ex- 
perimented with dramaturgically, and so the struggle 
for the soul of man is exaetly where it was last season. 

Equally concerned with the plight of modern man 
is Donald Ogden Stewart in his comedy-fantasy, “How 
I Wonder,” starring Raymond Massey. In his new 
play Mr. Stewart airs the liberal’s befuddlement these 
troublesome days when threats of wars and attacks on 
our civil liberties, race relations, and possession of the 
atom bomb confront him. To dramatize his social 
grievanees, some real, others fancied, Mr. Stewart has 
used as his protagonist an eminent professor of 
astronomy who is offered the presidency of a re- 
actionary Southern university, to the considerable 
elation of his smug wife and love-sick collegiate 
daughter. To his consternation, the professor is 
forced to make a decision. Pointing his dilemma is 
a secondary issue he must aet on: will he or will he not 
come to the aid of their handy-man, a Negro, whose 
brother has been jailed for union organizing? All 
this comes to plague the star gazer while he is steeped 
in research and trying to locate a planet. 
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Apparently Mr. Stewart is merely disturbed and 
irritated rather than highly indignant over these 
social problems that confront his professor for his 
dramatist’s approach is to develop the play amusingly 
and congenially by turning it into a fantasy-comedy. 
To achieve this he splits his professor into three parts: 
the Man, his Mind, played by another man, and Lisa, 
a woman. Who or what Lisa represents is never 
made clear to the audience. Dream-girl? Spiritual 
self? Suppressed desires ?—we are never sure, for she 
floats in and out meaninglessly, adding to the general 
confusion and dissipating what semblance of climax 
there is. This climax, revealed by the professor’s as- 
sistant, is that not only have the professor’s photo- 
graphic plates shown that there is a planet but that it 
has become a star—as the result, says Lisa, of an 
atomie explosion. The professor muses, concluding 
that we must fight to keep ours a planet and not let 
our differences cause it to explode and become just 
another star. His colleagues, who are about to walk 
out on him for rejecting the proposed presidency, 
acclaim him. His job and, apparently, his world are 
safe. 

Obviously the subject matter is not one of passionate 
concern to the dramatist. We felt for all the world, on 
leaving the theater, as though we had been present at 
one of those enervating cocktail parties where the 
bloody issues of the day are gracefully passed about 
like so many tasty hors d’ouvres for the liberal dil- 
lettante to nibble at rapturously. This is regrettable 
since the production is good and the direction nimble 
and sensitive. Raymond Massey, as the star-gazing 
professor is excellent; Everett Sloane, as his Mind, 
agile and comic, is delightful; Carol Goodner, charm- 
ingly ingratiating as his complacent, smug wife; and 
Bethel Leslie, winning and pleasing as the devoted, ro- 
mantic daughter. The outstanding hit of the evening 
is the superb setting contributed by Donald Oenslager. 
Pictorially the rooftop of an old Victorian brown- 
stone house is stunning, and the great expanse of sky 
against which it is set is adroitly and strikingly lit, 
enveloping the players in a majestic grandeur which 
the drama completely lacks—more’s the pity. 

The high spot of any theatrical season is invariably 
the discovery of a new dramatie personality, one 
gifted with stellar potentialities. This season’s new 
starlet is the petite June Lockhart, resurrected from 
the oblivion of Hollywood where they had not been 
able to fit her into the scheme of things. Miss Lock- 
hart plays the ingenue lead in Hugh Herbert’s new 
comedy at the Henry Miller Theater, “For Love or 
Money,” and she plays it to the very hilt, with infinite 
skill, charm, versatility, and authority. All in all, she 
is utterly delightful, possessing a natural sense of 
comedy and instinetively lifting her characterization 
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to a plane where she plays with it, that is to say, 
pursues every dramatic approach to round it out 
fully and make it completely effective theatrically. 
Above all, the little lady knows how to get about the 
stage with elfin ease so that it is a joy to watch her. 
As a matter of fact, she saves the show, for when she 
is not on, illumining the sparse material offered her 
with her gamin grace, the play stumbles along, drag- 
ging interminably. 

The play need not long detain us, for it is the old 
story of a middle-aged widower having a last fling 
with youth. In this instance the man is a celebrated 
actor into whose Long Island home the girl stumbles 
on a rainy night to evade an ardent swain with a 
predilection for parking and necking. The actor’s 
leading lady, who is also his mistress and expects to 
marry the newly widowed player, does not like the 
look of things when he offers the waif a job as secre- 
tary, just to keep her around. Neither does the young 
man next door, the actor’s God-son, the same man who 
had made what the girl insisted were improper ad- 
vances. The scheming mistress prevails upon the actor 
to solve the dilemma by “acting”: pretending to be 
an abusive louse, but the little lady comes through it 
all, calls the woman’s bluff, and wins the actor for the 
final curtain. . 

This solution may have been gratifying to the play- 
right, but it is utterly unconvincing to the audience 
quite possibly because the actor is played by John 
Loder, also from the films. Mr. Loder’s performance 
is the exact opposite of Miss Lockhart’s, being heavy, 
technically faulty, bumptious, and tiresome. The rest 
of the cast do what they can with the bleak, trite, con- 
trived sequence that serves as a plot. Vicki Cummings 
is in fine fettle and plays the mistress with charac- 
teristic grace, flair, and adroitness. The brief scene 
toward the end between the two women has a real 
spark. Likewise, Mark O’Daniel, as the aggressive 
young lover, is just right and gives a creditable ac- 
count of himself. Probably the low spot of the evening 
is the setting which purports to be the drawing room 
of the Broadway star. It looks like nothing more or 
less than the parlor of a nondescript boarding house 
given a tony pastel paint job which only serves to 
make it the more tasteless. But little Miss Lockhart 
surmounts all this with impish gaiety and gives one a 
glow and a memory to cherish. We hope that now 
that Broadway has given her her opportunity she will 
be loyal and not go flitting back coastward again as 
has invariably been the case with other new stars. 
We are so happy to make her acquaintance. 

Just as it is delightful to report the discovery of a 
new star in the making, so is it a pleasure to have one 
of our stage’s first ladies back with us. Jane Cowl 
has been too long away and her return in St. John 
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Ervine’s comedy, “The First Mrs. Fraser,” makes an 
eventful evening in the season’s theater going. It is a 
pleasure, indeed, to bask in the warmth emanating 
from her charm, loveliness, and superior skill as she 
not only adroitly projects Mr. Ervine’s first Mrs. 
Fraser, but, with her essentially theatrical personality, 
brightens the bloom of comedy where there is only a 
timorous trace of it in the writing. Such skill and 
artistry are all too rare on our stage today, and it is 
indeed a pleasurable experience to witness a real act- 
ress indulging herself to the limit with consummate 
eloquence. 

Perhaps some of you have already witnessed the 
very agreeable “First Mrs. Fraser” when it was pre- 
sented here two decades ago. We did not have that 
pleasure and so took a good look this time and found 
it extremely diverting but by no means any great 
shakes as a comedy. The very best thing that.can be 
said for it is that it provides Miss Cowl with an ex- 
cellent role in which to display her unfailing flair for 
drawing-room high jinks as Mrs. Fraser who, under- 
standing woman that she is, sets to right her former 
husband’s unhappy marriage to a chit of a girl and 
so gets him back for herself, to the consternation of 
her other ever-ready, persistent suitor. Obviously 
the dramatist is at odds with youth and all for the 
middle-aged. Perhaps it is this that makes the 
comedy seem stodgy in the traditional British sense 
and, in consequence, rather mild and heavy going. 

Mr. Fraser is played by Henry Daniell as the usual 
obtuse Britisher, convincingly and with the necessary 
unctuousness. Reginald Mason, delightfully expert 
in these comic matters, plays the unrequited suitor. 
Frances Tannehill, the trollop, the second Mrs. Fraser, 
plays her part with all the vigor Ervine put into the 
characterization—a type of woman he apparently has 
an especial distaste for. The other characters did not 
move him much, one way or another, and are of in- 
different consequence although the actors do well 
enough by them. The drawing-room setting of Charles 
Elson is in superior taste and faultlessly executed. 
All in all, in this instance, the player is the thing, and 
Miss Cowl, Reginald Mason, and Henry Daniell fulfill 
their tasks on a level of high merriment making the 
evening something to remember in the annals of acting 
this season. 

J, B. Priestley, the eminent British playwright and 
novelist, can always be depended upon to give one a 
stimulating evening in the theater. His subject mat- 
ter in things theatrical is always discerning and sig- 
nificant and, while his execution may not consistently 
run parallel with his objectives, he ean always be 
relied upon to be provocative. Teaming Mr. Priestley 
with that excellent actor, Thomas Mitchell, equally 
famous for his sereen as well as his all too infrequent 
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stage roles, is bound to indicate an evening of unusual 
promise. In his new play, “An Inspector Calls,” 
Priestley fulfills that promise, and Mitchell points out 
again what an excellent contribution is his to our 
stage. 

“An Inspector Calls” deals with a man who ealls, 
as a police inspector would, on a family involved in 
the life of a factory girl who has just eommitted 
suicide. The inspector endeavors to track down those 
guilty of urging the girl to her early death. It de- 
velops that each member of the family has in some 
way or other definitely shunted the girl aside when 
her need was great and thus had driven her, step by 
step, to suicide. The importance of this revelation 
is the unmasking of the members of the family to 
each other and the conflict that arises among them 
when they are brought face to face with the truth 
about themselves. This truth is heightened after the 
inspector leaves and the full implications of his pres- 
ence are made clear. The ending is completely a sur- 
prise and is effected with a minimum of theatrics but 
a maximum of sound drama, developing with the basic 
authenticity of the play’s characters and the inevita- 
bility of the dilemma they find themselves in. One is 
put in mind of Donne’s poem, in contemplating the 
life of the unfortunate girl, “For whom the bell 
tolls—.” 

More of the story cannot be related here for it 
would be revealing that which would defeat the power- 
ful suspense and the surprise climax Mr. Priestley 
builds up so adroitly and convincingly. There is a 
terrifie bite in the basic situation, and the characters 
are full-bodied, sound, authentic people who come to 
grips with the issue in a vigorous and powerful con- 
flict. Mitchell, as the Inspector, gives a superb per- 
formance. There is a dignity and a vast reserve of 
power and warmth as he handles the guilty family 
which completely lifts the acting out of the pedestrain 
and makes of this characterization a memorable one. 
The family are consistently good. Melville Cooper, in 
the role of the pompous, stuffy, British industrialist, 
reactionary to the core, gives us a splendid perform- 
ance with the artist’s regard for infinite detail. Doris 
Lloyd is genuinely moving as the man’s wife, and 
John Buckmaster, as the daughter’s suitor; Rene Ray, 
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as the daughter, and John Merivale, the son, all give 
pertinent account of themselves and combine with the 
others in one of the best all-around productions of the 
season. Under the revealing directions of Sir Cedric 
Harwicke, Mr. Priestley’s play comes to full life. It 
is always a pleasure to see a company which plays so 
knowingly and skillfully and fully explores every 
facet of the dramatist’s characters and the vigorous 
interplay that is his drama. The scenery, and espe- 
cially the lighting, is done in masterly style by Stewart 
Chaney and contributed no end to the complete effee- 
tiveness of the play which is a definite contribution to 
the current theater. 

A note on music. We have been watching with con- 
siderable interest the remarkable progress made by 
Leonard Bernstein, conductor of the New York City 
Center orchestra, in his weekly concerts. Bernstein is, 
above all, a thorough musician, and his artistie stature 
grows steadily, since he is constantly experimenting 
with new compositions, fresh program material, and 
artists of outstanding excellence, new or established. 
Recently Bernstein presented the new-to-these-shores 
French pianist, Samson Francois, who played the 
rarely heard Prokofieff Fifth Piano Concerto and 
Liszt’s First. A more contrasting pair of composi- 
tions could not be imagined and Francois identified 
himself completely with the two composers in these 
contrasting styles and played with fire, imagination, 
and a tone of intense singing beauty. We look for- 
ward to hearing him again. 

There is also the well-known violinist, Isaac Stern, 
a vigorous musician who plays with great rhythmie 
vitality, unfailing musicianship, and sensitivity. He 
goes about his fiddling in a straight, businesslike man- 
ner, but the playing is technical wizardry, emotion- 
ally rich, though always controlled and powerful. His 
contribution this particular evening was a perform- 
ance of three Haydn concerti practically unknown 
here. This he followed with a colorful and imagina- 
tive performance of Szymanowski’s Second Concerto 
for Violin and Orchestra, Opus 61. His rich, soaring 
tones were projected with emotion and gave us a com- 
position of beauty and power. It is to be regretted 
that the Polish Szymanowski died in 1937, for he 
gave every indication of achieving musical eminence. 
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We cannot afford to forget that the significant objec- 
tives of education must spring from a comprehensive 
theory of education. If our ideals are neglected or per- 
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mitted to deteriorate, it is small compensation that we 
have made incidental improvements here and there. We 
are in danger of losing ourselves in a mass of details 
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and of losing our powers of imagination. ... We must 
cultivate a philosophy of education, if education is to 
have objectives that will enable it to meet worthily its 


obligations and its opportunities—Boyd H. Bode, ‘‘ Mod- 


ern Educational Theories.’’ 

The interests of both the educand and society recom- 
mend that actual and future teachers, as well as edu- 
cational executives, give sufficient attention to the prob- 
lems of educational ‘‘strategy.’’ Research and analysis 
relative to these problems constitute the subject matter 
of the philosophy of education and also its justification 
as a branch of the science of education.—Michael Demi- 
ashkevich, ‘‘An Introduction to the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. ’’ 

WueEn John Dewey resigned in 1904 from his posi- 
tion at the University of Chicago and took his philo- 
sophical wares to Columbia, the connection between 
philosophy and education was practically severed at 
President Harper’s institution. The appointment of 
Charles H. Judd five years later as the director of 
that university’s School of Education and his subse- 
quent reign for nearly three decades just about knocked 
the props from under whatever chances educational 
philosophy had of prospering on the Midway. Even 
after becoming professor emeritus, Dr. Judd seemed 
to continue his influence over the policy of his depart- 
ment in favor of the science, and against the philoso- 
phy, of edueation. It remained for Robert M. Hutech- 
ins and Mortimer J. Adler to teach the only courses 
the University of Chieago offered in the field of edu- 
cational philosophy. 

Aside from this note of dissent, nothing appears to 
stand in the way of the recent renaissance in the phi- 
losophy of education. With the organization of the 
John Dewey Society and the Philosophy of Education 
Society,! and with the publication of all kinds of 
speculative works on education, there can be little 
doubt that educational philosophy has finally come 
into its own. The movement for secession from edu- 
cational philosophy to educational sociology, spear- 
headed by Henry Suzzallo nearly forty years ago, has 
run its course: educational sociology, or philosophy 
of education minus metaphysies,? is now well estab- 
lished as a separate subject in the teacher-education 
curriculum, while the senior discipline is no longer re- 
garded with awe. 

If anything, there are too many people in education 
who use the term “educational philosophy” not too 
wisely and not too well. It does not stand for random 


1 Founded about half a dozen years ago, the Society 
welcomes upholders of all shades of thought in eduea- 
tional philosophy. Dr. Theodore Brameld, New York 
University, is president and Dr. William O. Stanley, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is secretary. 

2 Professor H. Gordon Hullfish of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, who taught this writer educational philosophy, 
claimed some years ago that ‘‘there is no such thing as 
educational sociology.’’ 
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ruminations by an ad-hoc practitioner. It is, rather, 
“the determined effort to find out what education 
should do in the face of contradictory demands coming 
to it from the deeply rooted but relatively distinet in- 
terests of life” ;* “an interpretation of the meaning of 
education in the light of the general theory of the 
universe” ;* “a criticism of experience” ;> “an organ- 
ized, systematic, critical use of thought.’”® 

The literature in philosophy of education takes on 
various forms. There are systematic, comprehensive 
presentations of a single doctrine such as Breed’s 
“Education and the New Realism,” symposia of con- 
trasting viewpoints such as Brubacher’s “Philosophies 
of Edueation,” anthologies such as Kuehner’s “A Phi- 
losophy of Education,” and textbooks such as Wahl- 
quist’s “The Philosophy of American Education,” the 
latter not a good example because it is superficial and 
cluttered with long, unassimilated quotations. In ad- 
dition, chapters on what may be safely described as 
educational philosophy are found in miscellaneous, re- 


- cently published works: Lewis Mumford’s “Values for 


Survival,” Alfred N. Whitehead’s “Essays in Science 
and Philosophy,” John Dewey’s “Problems of Men,” 


George A. Lundberg’s “Can Science Save Us?” Ly- 


man Bryson’s “Science and Freedom,” and many 
others. These books, because of the obvious limita- 
tion of space, cannot be diseussed in this article. For 
the same reason it is not advisable to devote attention 
to books on education which have philosophical titles 
but whose content is a mélange of philosophy, psy- 
chology, sociology, methodology, and other topics. 
Typical of this group is the third edition of Sir Percy 
Nunn’s “Edueation: Its Data and First Principles.” 

To begin with textbooks, Robert Ulich’s “History of 
Educational Thought” is a survey of the development 
of educational ideas “which have worked as directing 
and abiding forces beneath the surface of education 
and have continued to send elements of vitality into 
our present civilization,” not by way of the isms, but 
“in conerete terms of the life, the work, and the think- 
ing of great men” (p. vi). The scope is confined to 
Western civilization, much to the regret of Dr. Ulich, 
the former member of the Saxonian Ministry of Edu- 
cation who is now professor of education at Harvard. 
Starting with Plato and concluding with Dewey, the 
author just about accomplishes what he sets forth in 
his preface. He emphasizes the American thinkers— 
Franklin, Jefferson, Emerson, and Dewey—by assign- 


3W. H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘Tendencies in Educational Phi- 
losophy,’’ in I. L. Kandel, ed., Twenty-Five Years of 
American Education (New York: Macmillan, 1924), p. 57, 

4H. H. Horne, ‘‘The Democratic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation.’? New York: Macmillan, 1932, p. 474. 

5 J. 8. Brubacher, ‘‘Modern Philosophies of Educa- 
tion.’? New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939, p. 3. 

6W. H. Burton, ‘‘Introduction to Education.’’ New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1934, p. 153. 
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ing to them nearly a quarter of the space of the book, 
a procedure which would not have oceurred if the text 
had been written abroad. The text is interpretative, 
critical, and well-documented, and gives a better con- 
ception of the growth of educational thought’ than 
the volumes by Percival R. Cole and Sir John Adams. 
The 53-page bibliography is impressively thorough, 
but contains occasional items of questionable merit, 
e.g., pp. 351-2. 

In “Three Thousand Years of Educational Wis- 
dom,” his companion volume to the preceding, Dr. 
Ulich makes amends for having excluded the Orient 
from his survey of educational thought by devoting 
the first 25 pages to India and China and about nine 
pages, later on, to Islam. Since this large book con- 
sists of specimens of educational philosophy repre- 
senting a variety of cultures and extending only down 
to Emerson, it is clear that it does not parallel exactly 
the contents of its predecessor. Each selection is in- 
troduced by brief introductory remarks and some are 
clarified by explanatory footnotes. On the positive 
side, many of the specimens are fresh, are given in 
full, and are suitable for illustrating the “long-endur- 
ing process of cultural self-evolution” (p. v); on the 
other hand, several sources are not inaccessible in 
other forms in fairly good libraries. Dr. Ulich dis- 
arms the erities by admitting that any selection of 
source materials is bound to be “arbitrary.” It is a 
temptation to agree with him, in view of the fact that 
he has assigned less than eight pages to the New 
Testment and not a line to the Old. Furthermore, 
too much space is given, relatively speaking, to Locke, 
Rousseau, Franklin, Jefferson, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
and Emerson (and where is Dewey?).® All in all, 
this is a useful anthology and is much better suited 
for classroom use than the collections of fragmentary 
quotations made by Kilpatrick, Kuehner, and Fitz- 
patrick. It is a worthy attempt at correcting the 
sorry situation described in the Preface: “We are 
fumbling around in education because we know so 
little about the future and do not bother enough about 
the past” (p. v). 

The revised edition of “Philosophy of Education” 
by Rupert C. Lodge, professor of education at the 
University of Manitoba, substitutes a new final chap- 
ter and adds a short statement of the author’s philo- 
sophical position. At bottom, the book is a eompara- 
tive study of idealism, realism, and pragmatism in 

7 For a brief, recent treatment of the history of edu- 
cational philosophy, see J. S. Brubacher, ‘‘A History of 
the Problems of Edueation’’ (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1947), pp. 96-134. 

8 Readers may be interested to know of the publication 
of a Polish critique of Dewey’s educational philosophy. 
Jézef Pieter, ‘‘System Pedagogiczny Johna Dewey’a.’’ 


Katowice: Instytut Pedagogiezny, 1946. This reviewer 
cannot read Polish. 
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educational philosophy. The scope includes the tra- 
ditional philosophical topics of self, mind, and knowl- 
edge, as well as questions such as method, subject 
matter, and examinations, which constitute the special 
province of philosophy of education. The “slight 
oversimplification” (p. viii) alluded to in the Preface 
turns out, in actual practice, to be an understatement. 
In trying to sugar-coat philosophy for nonspecialists, 
Dr. Lodge commits objectionable generalizations (e.g., 
pp. 29, 43, 48, 58). The book’s pedagogical method 
and apparatus, on the other hand, are practically 
tadellos. 

The newest textbook in the field is “Philosophies of 
Edueation” by John P. Wynne, professor of education 
at Farmville (Va.) State Teachers College. The aim 
of this volume is to describe the educational philoso- 
phies of authoritarianism, laissez faire, and experi- 
mentalism (from the standpoint of which it is writ- 
ten) “clearly enough for the average educated indi- 
vidual to understand and apply them in his effort at 
the educational improvement of himself and others 
with whom he deals, and also clearly enough for those 
directly responsible for school education to see the 
various alternative positions” (p. vi). Dr. Wynne 
tries hard to be fair to the opposing views and is 
successful to some extent. “We should have less 
name-calling and more intelligent examination of 
principles” (ibid.), he exhorts in his Preface. But 
why put three strikes on the conservative educational 
position by calling it “authoritarianism” and by label- 
ing some of its principles “autocratic leadership’ 
and “doctrinaire sociality’? From the content and 
the documentation it is easy to determine who are the 
exponents of the “authoritarian” and experimentalist 
schools of thought. But nowhere are the contempo- 
rary adherents of the laissez-faire doctrine identified 
beyond the indefinite “they” (pp. 5-6, 9-10): “They 
seem to have obtained such ideas in part from the 
theories attributed to Rousseau and to certain so- 
called Romantie philosophers, from Bergson and 
Freud, and from certain theories attributed to the 
experimentalists, such as F. C. 8. Schiller, William 
James, and even John Dewey” (p. 320). The style is 
easy to follow and is not without an occasional epi- 
gram: “It is possible to become a slave to self-sup- 
pression; but it is also possible to become a slave to 
self-expression” (p. 154). There are no reading ref- 
erences other than those in the relatively rare foot- 
notes and no “challenging” thought questions. For 
some strange reason there is not even a single mention 
of John L. Childs and of his classic, “Edueation and 
the Philosophy of Experimentalism.” 

Provocative questions and problems are offered in 


9 “While none write or speak openly for an autocratic 
philosophy, many practice one.’’ Burton, op. cit., p. 170. 
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“Introduction to Philosophy of Education,” an out- 
line prepared by Harry S. Ganders, dean of the 
School of Education of Syracuse University, Winfield 
D. Armentrout of the Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, and Lawrence G. Thomas of Stanford in ecol- 
laboration with several colleagues and graduate stu- 
dents. The topics emphasized are the nature of man 
and the universe, values, and educational aims and 
objectives. This syllabus has special value insofar as 
it might spur teachers of educational philosophy to 
compile one of their own. Its useful bibliography is 
marred by typographical errors and careless proof- 
reading. 

It is not surprising that Harold Rugg of Colum- 
bia’s Teachers College criticizes essentialism and neo- 
Scholasticism in his new book, “Foundations for 
American Edueation,” and not even shocking that he 
denounces abuses in Progressive education (pp. 473- 
474), but it is difficult to appreciate the brevity and the 
lack of thoroughness of his treatment of these posi- 
tions. Reeognizing that the present disagreement 
among scholars stems from the three-century-old con- 
flict between the philosophies of authority and those 
of experience, Dr. Rugg takes his stand with the Men 
of the Consensus—Peirce, James, Dewey, Veblen, 
Whitman, and O. W. Holmes—and shows what edu- 
cation can learn from psychology, sociology, esthetics, 
and ethies. In so doing he ranges over all facets of 
cultural life in the United States from 1890 to the 
present (e.g., the dance, pp. 419-429). So strong is 
his faith that he is convinced, “If the validity of the 
philosophy of experience can be disproved, the ac- 
ecumulating decisions of all democratie peoples will 
have been shown to be wrong, the horrible blood- 
letting of the past thirty years to have been in vain, 
and mankind will set off on another authoritarian 
tangent from the main line of human progress” (p. 
31). With the aid of modern knowledge of man in 
all his aspects, “man would command sufficient wisdom 
to guide the youth of the world” (p. 807). This 800- 
page tome is strongly personal in tone, unsparing of 
its author’s opponents (save for the tribute to Bagley 
in the footnote on page 607), and stylistically remi- 
niscent at times of a Dos Passos novel and of Time. 
Technically, the work suffers from inexact biblio- 
graphical citations, an incomplete index, and license 
with the spelling of proper names (¢.g., pp. 249, 250, 
261, 283, 301, 326, 329). As a textbook for education 
classes it leaves pedagogically much to be desired. 

The specialized works in educational philosophy 
consist of defenses of particular viewpoints and 
studies of individual thinkers. “Some Ethical Impli- 
cations of a Naturalistic Philosophy of Education,” 
a doctoral dissertation completed by Glen Johnson at 
Columbia’s Teachers College under the sponsorship 
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of R. Bruce Raup, is an elucidation, appraisal, and 
refutation of the various critiques leveled at nat- 
uralism. Naturalism, according to Dr. Johnson, in- 
cludes ‘those theories which accept nature as a single 
system without any other-worldly or supernatural 
existence” (p. 4). The experimental naturalist be- 
lieves that, “by eschewing absolutes of all kinds, unless 
the experimental attitude be called an absolute, and by 
refusing alike to be wholeheartedly optimistic or com- 
pletely pessimistic, one can achieve a sane morality” 
(p. 97). Further, he is sure that “man in his social 
relationships will develop effective sanctions,” that 
these “can be made to work in desirable directions,” 
and that “there are definite goods that result from 
renouncing absolutes: there is greater concentration 
upon the immediate problems of the world about us, 
and there is a greater possibility for a more universal 
morality” (p. 109). If this is not being “wholeheart- 
edly optimistic,” then this writer will tackle both the 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft and the Kritik der prak- 
tischen Vernunft. To raise the ante, if Dr. Johnson 
will prove, and not merely imply as he does on page 
129, that naturalism is the only philosophy that aims 
to make education meaningful, then this writer will 
go into seclusion for two weeks with Versuch einer 
Umwertung aller Werte. There is a very large num- 
ber of dogmatic remarks (is this experimental natural- 
ism?) in the final chapter, but wagering must stop 
somewhere. It is fortunate that Dr. Johnson ap- 
proaches his subject with a minimum of bias and that 
his style, which is eminently readable, contains more 
than a trace of wit. 

The antithesis of naturalism is non-Schillerian hu- 
manism, and this philosophy is examined by the Rev- 
erend John T. Foudy, a San Francisco parish priest, 
in “The Edueational Principles of American Human- 
ism,” a Catholic University Ph.D. dissertation spon- 
sored by the Reverend Timothy J. O’Leary. ‘“Amer- 
ican Humanism,” according to Dr. Foudy’s definition, 
“represents an effort by American scholars to em- 
phasize the importance of tradition, self-discipline, 
standards, sealed values, and dualism in the formation 
of an educational system which would attempt to 
foster the growth of well-informed, psychologically 
adjusted and socially prepared citizens who may 
thereby attain the fullness of human happiness” (p. 
34). After analyzing the four forms of American 
Humanism—the Common Sense of Babbitt and Nor- 
man Foerster, the Rational or Metaphysical of Adler 
and Hutchins, the Religious of More, and the Integral 
or Catholic of Maritain—the author concludes that — 
the last-named variety “embraced all the worthwhile 
features of American Humanism but has also added 
the truth of faith which lends a final explanation 
to all” (p. 219). In brief, “The whole child is reached 
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only through such education as that proposed by 
Maritain’s Integral Humanism.” The documentation 
is well-chosen, the bibliography long and representa- 
tive, and the index serviceable. The principles of 
critical evaluation are applied in some degree to the 
first three forms of American Humanism but not to 
Maritain’s. 

With Progressive education at the lower end of the 
microscope and Catholie philosophy at the other, the 
former comes off well indeed. In his beautifully 
printed study, “Are Catholic Schools Progressive?” 
the Reverend Laurence J. O’Connell sketches the de- 
velopment of Progressive education, discusses briefly 
its present status and principles, and ascertains the 
extent to which twenty diocesan school systems have 
already adopted Progressive practices. After ap- 
praising these practices in the light of Catholie edu- 
cational philosophy, the author recommends some to 
Catholie schools. In concluding his survey, he states: 
“There is both good and bad in Progressive educa- 
tion. Its philosophy is prevailingly unsound and un- 
acceptable to the Catholie educator, but a number of 
its practices are apparently superior to the practices 
of the conventional schools. If these practices can 
be divoreed [!] utterly from the philosophy of Pro- 
gressive education—and it seems that they can be— 
they merit at least the consideration of Catholie edu- 
cators” (pp. 155-156). The study could have profited 
by a precise interpretation of the changing nature 
of Progressive education, by greater fidelity to his- 
torical fact (e.g., p. 101), and by reliance upon the 
original sources on Progressive education. It should 
also have been twice the present size. 

“A Christian Philosophy of Education” by Gordon 
H. Clark, professor of philosophy at Butler Univer- 
sity, does not live up to its title. This book is over- 
loaded with theological content, interspersed with 
some comments on educational questions, and does not 
really get to the topie represented by the title until 
the final three chapters. Even then, it is extremely 
doubtful whether what Professor Clark presents can 
be called a Christian educational philosophy, cer- 
tainly not in the sense of one formulated by a Her- 
man Harrell Horne. Professor Clark’s position is 
that religious neutrality is impossible and _ that 
Christian (Protestant, that is) theism is the only 
acceptable Weltanschauung. It follows, therefore, 
that John Dewey is anti-Christian (pp. 95-96, 
192). In part of the chapter on “academic matters” 
there is some good, sound sense, but the volume is 
suffused with hysterical and irrational writing. 
Clark’s attitude toward the curriculum is Essen- 
tialistie, but it is probable that no Essentialist would 
care to refer to this volume for support. Only one 
sample of the author’s illogie need be given: “The 
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hatred of Christianity is shown in some states by 
making the Bible an illegal book. In Illinois for 
example it is illegal to read the Bible in the public 
schools. Books attacking Christianity are not ille- 
gal. Teachers can deny creation and denounce 
Christianity, but the law forbids them to read the 
Bible” (p. 77). Such bad logie is to be expected 
from an untrained mind, not from a man who has 
taught philosophy for over twenty years, who has 
written books on philosophy (one with T. V. Smith), 
and who is a member of the American Philosophical 
Association. A large part of the book makes it 
seem that Dr. Clark is a cantankerous critic (like 
the present writer) and that his self-characterization, 
“polemic and negative” (p. 159), is wholly justified. 
There is room for a good treatment of theism as 
an educational philosophy, but the reader will not 
find it in Clark’s book. 

At the present writing, the study of the theory of 
education in British political thought by Charles F. 
Arrowood, professor of the history and philosophy 
of education at the University of Texas, has not 
yet been published. One sample section, however, 
entitled “Theory of Education in the Political Phi- 
losophy of Adam Smith,” is available. This is a 
documented analysis of Smith’s educational views 
as enunciated in his “Wealth of Nations.” 

Another, but longer, study of one man’s views is 
“The Edueational Philosophy of Friedrich Wilhelm 
Foerster” by Sister M. Pelagia Hagenhoff of the 
Missionary Sisters of the Most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus (Bernharts, Pa.). Foerster, a Protestant, 
“accepts many principles contained in the -educa- 
tional philosophy of the Catholic Church and does 
not hesitate to embody them in his educational 
scheme with candid reference to their origin” (p. x). 
This is not to say, however, that the author is un- 
critical of Foerster; indeed she notes that “some of 
his expressions are at times inaccurate when meas- 
ured by Catholie standards” (p. 227). By and large, 
concludes the author, Foerster’s dualistic, theistic 
position, with its basis in ethies and its emphasis 
on character education, is acceptable to Catholics. 
The biographical element of the volume is nearly com- 
plete, but overlooks most of what Foerster’® has 
been doing since 1933. 

Plato is the paragon among philosophers, his 
“Republic” is still to be surpassed as a pedagogical 
treatise, and Thomas Arnold is without a peer as 
an edueational practitioner, claims Sir Richard Liv- 
ingstone in his “Some Tasks for Education.” In 
this collection of four essays, the first two of which 


10 Foerster’s ‘‘Mein Kampf gegen das militiiristische 
und nationalistische Deutschland’’ appeared in 1920, five 
years before Hitler’s ‘‘ Mein Kampf.’’ 
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originally appeared as articles in Atlantic, the presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College and vice-chancellor of 
Oxford rejects an education based on social and 
physical sciences and reiterates his familiar argu- 
ment in behalf of the classical core. Admitting that 
a classical education is not without defects, Sir 
Richard insists that it is the only suitable one for 
our times, supplemented, of course, by modern 
studies. To the charge that his proposal is a nar- 
row one, Sir Richard retorts, “Any good education 
must be narrow” (p. 17). 
interesting as usual, but his arguments fall short of 
conviction. 

What educational philosophy can stand more of 
are books like “Sense and Nonsense in Edueation,” 
by H. M. Lafferty, professor of education at East 
Texas State Teachers College. Although most of the 
14 essays may not be considered philosophical by 
purists, there are enough fundamental criticisms, lib- 
eral citations from aecepted educational philoso- 
phers, and at least one solid philosophical chapter 
to qualify the book for entrance into the fraternity. 
Chapter X, “Pardon Me, Your Cadenza Is Show- 
ing,” is a devastating analysis of Essentialism and 
Progressivism which concludes that both are “not 
nearly as incompatible as it is oftentimes claimed 
they are” (p. 142). Professor Lafferty’s style, which 
takes its eue from the first syllable of his name, 
is compounded of a dash of Leacock, a bit of Har- 
old Benjamin, and a touch of Mencken (p. 176). 
The content itself abounds with almost as many 
funny current allusions as a radio comedy show, 
and though Lafferty is no mere gagman, his humor 
is more abdominal than cerebral. In facet, in a 
number of places (pp. 134, 176, 193) it is sub-um- 
bilical. There is too much humor, too much of a 
good thing, too much that will pass unheeded. On 
the serious side, Lafferty is in dead earnest and 
pleads for many worth-while educational reforms, 
not the least important of which is the use of frank- 
ness by educational book reviewers (pp. 163-166). 
Fortunately, he does not belabor the educators’ pro- 
pensity for writing pedagese (etiam mea culpa!) 
and his material is wholesomely unhackneyed. In 
this writer’s experience, Lafferty’s is the first humor- 
ous book that he has ever read that was supplied 
with footnotes and an index. 

In “Modern Education and Human Values,” a 
series of lectures delivered at the University of 
Pittsburgh during 1946-47, contemporary education 
gets rough handling by Boyd H. Bode and Robert 
M. Hutchins, each in his own manner and from 
his own viewpoint. The other contributors comprise 
Douglas S. Freeman, historian and editor of the 
Richmond News Leader, Arthur H. Compton, chan- 
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cellor of Washington University, Henry P. Vay 
Dusen, president of Union Theological Seminary, and 
Ordway Tead, chairman of New York City’s Board of 
Higher Education. Of the six, Dr. Van Dusen js 
the most philosophical in tone and Dr. Tead is the 
most comprehensive in his analysis of the educa- 
tional ills of today. 

The philosophies of education propounded in the 
books just reviewed seem divergent and conflicting, 
and they are to a certain extent. There is a com- 
mon meeting ground, however, and ample evidence 
that partisans are willing to understand their op- 
ponents. This requires familiarity with the other 
man’s viewpoint and a passion for representing it 
correctly. Only in this way will it be possible for 
educational philosophers to succeed “in reducing 
conflicts in promoting communication, and in increas- 
ing co-operation.”'! It will simply not do for one 
school of thought to claim exclusive possession of the 
highest educational virtues.?? 

Recent surveys of the state of thinking among 
educators indicate a trend toward eclecticism,!* with 
a decided inclination “toward idealistic and tradi- 
tional beliefs rather than toward the modern natu- 
ralistic philosophical beliefs.”44 To the reader of 
educational literature this may not seem so evident, 
since Dewey and Kilpatrick get more notices than 
Bagley and Kandel. In any event, taking these 
surveys at face value, it is encouraging to learn 
that nonexperimentalist views are reaching larger 
audiences. 

Whatever educational philosophy one may adopt, 
the following proposition would appear to be incon- 
testable: There must be more philosophy in the 
philosophy of edueation, and philosophers must 
become better acquainted with actual educational 
conditions.?® 
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eation,’’ in Brubacher, et al. ‘‘Philosophies of Educa- 
tion.’’ Part I, The Forty-First Yearbook. National 
Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, IIl.: 
Publie School Publishing Co., 1942, p. 321. 

12 See the final paragraph in Theodore Brameld, ‘‘ Phi- 
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Society, 65: 452, June 21, 1947. 

13 H. Soderquist, ‘‘ Philosophy of Education,’’ Review 
of Educational Research, XV, 3, June 1945, pp. 200-202. 
On the other hand, see Brameld’s strictures against 
eclecticism, op. cit., p. 450. 

14 F. C. Wegener, ‘‘The Philosophical Views of Leaders 
in American Eduecation,’’ Main Currents in Modern 
Thought, Summer, 1947, p. 39. 

15 Cf. the remarks of H. S. Broudy as quoted in A. E. 
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B. H. Bode, et al. ‘‘Modern Education and Human 
Values.’’ Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1947. Pp. xi+165. $3.00. 

G. H. Clark. ‘‘A Christian Philosophy of Education.’’ 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Eerdmans, 1946. Pp. 217. 
$3.00. 

J. T. Foudy. ‘‘The Educational Principle of American 
Humanism.’’ Ph.D. Dissertation. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1945. Pp. 
240. $2.50. 

H. S. Ganders, W. D. Armentrout, and L. G. Thomas. 
‘‘TIntroduction to Philosophy of Education.’’ Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1947. Pp. viii+ 82. 
$1.00. 

Sister M. P. Hagenhoff. 
of Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster.’’ 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1946. Pp. xiii+ 256. $2.75. 

G. Johnson. ‘‘Some Ethical Implications of a Natural- 
istic Philosophy of Education.’’ Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 930. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. Pp. 154. 
$2.25. 

H. M. Lafferty. ‘‘Sense and Nonsense in Education.’’ 
New York: Maemillan, 1947. Pp. vi+202. $2.00. 

Sir R. Livingstone. ‘‘Some Tasks for Education.’’ 
London: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. vii+98. 


‘*The Educational Philosophy 


R. C. Lodge. ‘‘Philosophy of Education.’’ Revised 
edition. New York: Harper, 1947. Pp. x+350. 
$3.00. 


L. J. O’Connell. ‘‘Are Catholic Schools Progressive?’’ 
St. Louis, Mo.: Herder, 1946. Pp. ix+167. $1.75. 
H. Rugg. ‘‘Foundations for American Education.’’ 

Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1947. Pp. xxii+ 826, 
R. Ulich. ‘‘History of Educational Thought.’’ New 
York: American Book Co., 1945. Pp. xii+412. $3.00. 
R. Ulich. ‘‘Three Thousand Years of Educational Wis- 
dom.’’ Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1947. Pp. x+614. $6.50. 
J. P. Wynne. ‘‘Philosophies of Education.’’ 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. Pp. xiv+427. $3.75. 
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Aspects of Current American Foreign Policy. Depart- 
ment of State Publication 2961. Pp. 60. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. $0.20. 


Released in November, 1947. 
e 


Booklet of Information—Association of College Honor 
Societies. Pp. 31. Published by the association. 
1947, Free. 

Copies may be obtained upon request to Dean Robert W. 
Bishop, University of Cincinnati. 


2 
BROWN, M. GoRDON, AND JANE M. RUSSELL (prepared by). 


‘*A Bibliography of Materials for the Teaching of 
English to Foreigners.’’ U. 8. Office of Education 


Bulletin 1946, No. 20. Pp. 24. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 1947. $0.15. 
* 


CLARK, BARRETT H., AND GEORGE FREEDLEY (editors). 
A History of Modern Drama. Pp. xii+ 832. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century. 1947. $5.00. 

The origin and development of the modern drama are out- 


lined on a broad basis. 
* 


College-Age Population Study, 1947-64. Pp. 36. Ameri- 
can Council on Edveation, Washington 6. 


1947. 
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A report by the Pacific Committee of the ACE on the states 
of Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington, 
the basic research for which was conducted by Kenneth R. 
Brown of Stanford University, assisted by C. E. Persons, 
vice-president of McCann, Erickson, Inc. 


CUNINGGIM, MERRIMON. The College Seeks Religion, Pp. 
x+319. Yale University Press. 1947. $4.00. 
Volume XX in Yale Studies in Religious Education, of which 
Luther A. Weigle is editor. 


Daw, SEwaArpD E., JESSIE F. MCKEE, AND EDNA M. AL- 
DREDGE. We Live and Grow. Illustrated by Mildred 
Lyon Hetherington. Pp. 155. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 1947. $1.28. 
First reader, for Grades 1—2, in the Successful Living Series. 

e 


EBAUGH, CAMERON D, ‘‘ Education in Guatemala.’’ U. 
S. Office of Education Bulletin 1947, No. 7. Pp. iii+ 82. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. 
$0.25. 
* 
EDMAN, MARION, AND LAURENTINE B. CoLLINs. Promis- 


ing Practices in Intergroup Education. Pp. 32. Bureau 
for Intercultural Education (Department SS), 1697 
Broadway, New York 19. 1947. $0.20. 
Prepared for the Administrative Committee on Intercul- 
tural Education, Detroit Public Schools. 

* 


‘“Employment Outlook in Printing Occupations.’’ Bul- 
letin No. 902. Occupational Outlook Series, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. Pp. iv +36. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. 
$0.20. 

* 


EVERETT, EDWIN M., CALVIN S, BROWN, AND JOHN D. 


WADE. Masterworks of World Literature. Vol. II. 
Pp. 871. Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 
1947. $3.75. 
An anthology from Shakespeare to Henry Adams. Vol. I 
was listed in SCHOOL AND Society, November 8. 
° 
FERGUSON, WALLACE K., AND GEOFFREY BRuuUN. 4A Sur- 


vey of European Civilization. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1947. $6.50. 
Second edition, edited by William L. Langer. 
* 
50 Chansons de France. Lithographed. Pp. 80. France 
Forever, 120 W. 50th St., New York 19. 1947. $1.00. 


Part of a campaign to establish friendship between the 
youth of France and the United States. 


Pp. xxv+989 + xev. 


General Report—Committee of European Economie Co- 
operation. Vol. 1. Department of State Publication 
2930, European Series 28. Pp. vi+138. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. $0.30. 


GIBSON, WELDON B. Skyways of the Pacific. Illustrated. 
I.P.R. Pamphlet No. 27. Pp. 48. American Institute 
of Pacific Relations, Inc., 1 E. 54th St., New York 22. 
1947. $0.25. 


Depicts the development of the trans-Pacific air routes. 
- 


Good Education for Young Children. Pp. 55. New 
York State Council for Early Childhood Education, 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 1947. $0.60; quan- 
tity rates. 

Revised edition. 
e 

Curriculum Implications of Armed 

Services Educational Programs. Pp. 101. American 

Council on Education, Washington 6. 1947. $1.25. 


Prepared for the Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs appointed by the ACE. 


GOODMAN, SAMUEL M. 
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Giurisdizione Scolastica della Venezia Giulia. Atti del 
Congresso degli Insegnanti della Venezia Giulia, Trieste, 
19-20 Febbraio 1946. Pp. 108. La Editoriale Li- 
braria, Trieste, Venezia Giulia. 1946. 

Proceedings of an educational conference held under the 
auspices of the Education Division, Allied Military Govern- 
ment, 13th Corps. 

s 


HAzuitTt, HENRY. Will Dollars Save the World? Pp. 
96. Foundation for Economie Education, Inc., Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1947. $0.75; quantity rates. 
Offers a clear explanation of what really is accomplished by 
our foreign loans. 

. 

House, Cyrit O., ELBERT W. Burr, THOMAS H, HAMIL- 
TON, AND JOHN R. YALE. The Armed Services and 
Adult Education. Pp. xv+257. American Council on 
Education, Washington 6. 1947. $3.00. 

Prepared for the Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs appointed by the ACE. 
* 
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JACCARD, Louis (editor). L’ Instruction 
Suisse: Annuaire 1946. Pp. 190. Librairie 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 1946. 
Articles on Pestalozzi, education of girls, adolescent educa- 
tion, and other topics; a review of current Swiss education ; 
an annotated bibliography of Swiss educational works. 

e 


The Wit and Wisdom of Al- 
Pp. xi+102. The Beacon 


JOHNSON, A. H. (editor). 
fred North Whitehead. 


Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8. 1947. $2.50. 
Contains an introductory essay by the editor. 
e 
JOHNSON, DALLAS. Facing the Facts about Cancer. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 38. Pp. 32. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 
1947. $0.20. 
A revision of a pamphlet originally prepared by Clarence 
(. Little, director of the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Labo- 
ratory, Bar Harbor, Maine. 


* 
KELLEY, EArt C. Education for What Is Real. Pp. 
xiv+114. Harper. 1947. $2.00. 


A report on certain findings of the Hanover Institute (form- 
erly the Dartmouth Eye Institute) with a foreword by John 
Dewey. 
a 

Kocon, EuGen. Der SS-Staat. Pp. xviii+33 
Alber Verlag, Munich, Germany. 1946. 
A systematic study of life and death in the German con- 
centration camps. 


9. Karl 


e 
La scuola attiva e il metodo d’insegnamento. Pp. 322. 
Sansone, Firenze, Italy. 1946. 450 lire. 
Characteristics and methods of instruction in the activity 
school. 
e 
HERBERT W, SCHNEIDER, AND 


LARRABEE, HAROLD A., 
Laurens Perseus Hickok, Class 


JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER, 


of 1820. Pp. 24. Union College, Schenectady, New 
York. 1947. 
The second in a series of annual historical pamphlets, 


“Union Worthies,” put out by the college as an outgrowth 
of its sesquicentennial celebration. 


LEGG, CAROLINE E., CARL A. JESSEN, AND MARIS M. 
Prorrit. ‘‘School and Work Programs.’’ U. 8. 
Office of Education and Division of Labor Standards 
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Bulletin 1947, No. 9. Pp. 58. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 1947. $0.20. 
A study of experience in 136 school systems. 

es 


MORENO Y GARCIA, ROBERTO. Desarrollo y Orientaciones 
de la educaci6n superior. Pp. 476. Ediciones de la 
Secretaria de Educacién Publica, Mexico City, Mexico, 
The development of higher education from ancient times to 
the present. 

* 

NEILSON, FRANCIS. Modern Man and the Liberal Arts, 
Pp. 339. Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 50 E. 69th 
St., New York 21. 1947. $3.50. 

Eleven critical essays on education, political economy, and 
history. 
e 

“NessBit, PauL W. New Techniques for Efficient Teaching, 
Pp. 80. Published by the author, Estes Park, Colo, 
1947. $1.00 (paper) ; $1.75 (cloth). 

Presents new methods developed by the author over a 12- 
year period. 
* 

Parents as Teachers; A Guide for Parents of Elementary 
School Children. Tlustrated by Lee Ames. Pp. 25, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1947. $0.35, 

Prepared by the Committee on Emotional Stability of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council. 
e 

PENCE, R. W. A Grammar of Present-Day English. 
xiv+383. Macmillan. 1947. $4.00. 

May be used as a reference book by students as well as a 
textbook. 


Pp. 


e 
PEPPER, ROLAND S., AND M. ELINoR Betts. Speedscript 
Self-Taught. Pp. ix+308. McGraw-Hill. 1947, 


$4.95. 
A shorthand text designed for self-teaching with speedscript 
outlines written by Kathryn Prizer Henderson. 

az 


‘*Planning School Building for Tomorrow’s Educational 
Program.’’ Bulletin. Vol. XXIII, No. 5. Pp. 61. 
School of Education, Indiana University. 1947. $1.00. 
Proceedings of an educational conference held July 25-26 
at the university. 

e 

REID, IRENE M. Teaching Mathematics through School 
Savings. Pp. 31. Edueation Section, U. 8. Savings 
Bonds Division, Treasury Department, Washington 25. 
1947. Free. 

Presents information, activities, and problems for classes 
in mathematics in Grades 7-9. 
£ 

Report of the New York State Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Industrial and Labor Conditions for the Year 
1946. Legislative Document, No. 35. Pp. 235. State 
Edueation Department, Albany 1. 1947. 


Précis d’éducation physique générale. 


RouSSET, SIMONE. 
Editions Bourrelier et Cie., 


Pp. 126. 2nd edition. 
Paris. 1946. 
A series of physical exercises and games for the use of ele- 
mentary schools and youth organizations. 

e 


Triebkrafte der Paddagogik der 


SCHNEIDER, FRIEDRICH. 
Otto Miller Verlag, Salzburg, 


Volker. Pp. 503. 
Austria. 1947. 
An introduction to comparative education. 
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